FRIENDS INTELLIGE 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, g21 ArcH Street, EIGHTH MONTH 28, 1897 


SPECIAL DIRECTIONS 


Fur New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting Frienas, who propose attending 
meetings at Clear Creek, Ill. 


Route. 


Via Pennsylvania R. R. to Chicago, Chicago and 
Alton R. R to Wenona (the junction of that Road 
with the Illinois Central Rvad), and the Lilinois 
Central to Lostant. 


Time of Starting. 


Broad Street Station, a: Ninth month 
7, 830 a. m (Special Car will be reserved fur 
Friends, open at 8 a. =) 

Friends from New York, will take Pullman 
Sleeper on train leaving New York midnight of the 
6th. (Car-wiil be open at10 p.m. There will be 
no charge for berth.) Car wil be detached and re- 
main at Broad Street Station till 7.30 o'clock. 
There will be time for breakfast, and join Philadel- 
phia Friends for 8.30 train. 

Friends from Baltimore will take train at 8.50 
a. m., Northern Central R. R. Friends from Wash- 
ington will take trainat 7.50 a m., Baltimore and 
Potomac R. R., connecting with above train in Bal- 
timore. This train connects at Harrisburg with the 
train from Philadelphia, and arrives at Pittsburg 
about 6 p m. Eastern time. 


Tickets. 


The Trunk Line Association, Seeny Jaatelictien 
of the territory east of the Ohio River, have ted 
special rates, one full fare going and one-third re- 
turnit g. The general directions given in the notice 
of the ‘‘Committee on Transportation and Infor- 
mation,” of Illinois Year! eeting, in regard to 
the Western Territory, app jes as well to the East. 
But the notice on the “ tt Route for Philadelphia 
aud timore Friends to Meetings,” as published 
last week needs some modification. Friends will 
therefore carefully observe the following : 

First, Tickets will not be sold to Chicago, and a 
certificate given al owing any reduced rate from 
any point within the jurisdiction of the Trunk Line 
Association. 

Second, Tickets will be sold at any regular ticket 
office and a certificate given allowing the one-third 
reduced rate, on’y to La Salle, (junction of Rock 
Island and the Illinois Central Roads), and Wenona, 
(junction of the Illinois Central and the Chicago 
and Alton Roads.) 

Third, As arrangements have been made to go 
from Chicago via the Chicago and Alton Road, 
from the same station in Chicago as the Pennsy]l- 
vania Road, (Union Passenger Station, Canal and 
Madison streets), the Pennsylvania Road will sell 
tickets for the above train only via Wenona. 


Sleeper. 


A Pullman Sleeper will be reserved at Pittsburg 
for Friends. These cars have from ten to sixteen 
sections of two berthseach. That all may be ac- 
commoedated in one car it is necessary that berths 
be ordered by me in New York. The price fora 
section is $5.00. As all can not have a lower berth it 
is cnggeated that as far as practicable there be three 
to each section, two in the lower and one in each 
upper berth, poe ow J the cost to each $1.67. If a 
lower berth is occupied exclusively by one person 
the cost will be $2.50. Friends will therefore please 
inform me immediately of their wishes in this mat- 
ter, and their berths will be accordingly secured. 
Of course any one can order their own berth, 
when they purchase their ticket, but the probabil- 
ity is‘it will not be in the car with the party. 


Baggage. 


If possible it will be advisable for each one to 
keep their baggage with them. butif it is checked 
it will be better to check only to Chicago and there 


re-check. 
JOHN WM HUTCHINSON, 
311 W. 8ith St , New York. 


THE HICKSITE QUAKERS Ano 
THEIR DOCTRINES 


By JAMES M DeGARMO, A.M., Ph.D. 


PRICE BY MATL, $1.25. 


Address orders to FRANKLIN T. CARPENTER, 
231 Broadway, New York City.' 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA.. 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 


Begins its 73d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897, 


Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- 
ments. A day school for both sexes. Good boarding 
in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepa’es for 
college, business, or teaching. For Catalogues, ad- 
dress, EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 

Kennett Square, Penna. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediste, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing - 
ticulars, references, and letters from 


parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ISON GO CRONE 


El 
SCHOOL 


33d YEAR. 


representative American Business 
School for both sexes, founded by 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph.D., 1865. 


me A 


THREE FULL COURSES: 
Business, 
Shorthand & Typewriting, 
English. 


Call or send for Year Book. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


Record Building, 


PHILAB=LPHIA. 


Graduates Assisted to Positions. 


VINIMMINIVIMINIMVSIN VSI SISISISISISISISISISISISISIVIS ISI ISISISISIVISISES 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D, BASS, D, D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, 
La; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; 
San Francisco, Cal. ; Chicago, Ill. ; St. 
Louis, Mo. and Denver, Colorado. 


There are thousands of positions to be filled within 
the next few months. 
Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
Will re-open Ninth Month 13, 1897. 


The new Catalogue, giving full particulars, 
will be mailed upon application. 

Reduced rates to Friends. 

One or two free and partial Scholarships for the 


Kindergarten Training Class 


are offered to young women (Friends) suitably 
prepared for the work. 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 





_ ~ 
GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
The next school year will begin Ninth Month 
15, 1897. 


There are a few vacancies for children of 
Friends, (those with «ne parent a member are 


included ) 
GEORGE L. MARIS. Principal. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


Friends’ Central School, ) 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, education and fits 
for college. Reopens Ninth month 20, 1897. 
Wa. W. BIRDSALL, a 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, } Principals. 


Circulars on Applicauon. 








Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boye and Girls. 


The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
of New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ For BOARDING AND 
SCHOOL, Day PUPILS oF BoTH SEXES. 


Near Jet kintown, Pa., 10 miles from Phiiade)phia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting 
Liberal course of study Students prepared for col 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils Stud: nts 
admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send for 
circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


. Or Jenkintown, Pa 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa 





RAINING SCHOOL OF BALTIMORE KIN- 
dergarten Association. Junior, Senior, and 
Graduate Courses. A Course for Directors of 

Normal Classes, one in Primary Methods, and a 
Mothers’ Class. Lectures from prominent Lecturers. 

| Address Miss C M. C. HART, The Northampton, 
Baltimore, Mar) land. 





FRIENDS’ 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


Myotis reag eta te Minengg iw 
su west of t 
fourth from this ae the 


& discount of one- 
price $1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 


give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT 18 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “sTOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, 
Drarts, Gr Post-OF FICE MONEY ORDERS; the last pre- 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person so sending. S@~ Draw checks and money 
orders to the order of FRiENDs’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
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OOKKEEPER— FIRST-CLASS D. E. LONG 
experience, desires employment. JOEL C. 
HANCOCK, 1932 Girard Avenue. 

EO. B. COCK, STENO3RAPHER, ROOM 714, 

(+ No. 14 80. Broad Street Lectures, Conven- 
tions, and Arbitration Hearings reported ver- | 
batim. Historical papers carefully typewritten. 


OTHER’S HELP WANTED.—AN INTELLI- 
M gent young woman to ass st a mother in the 
care of children and the home. Experience 

with children desirable and in housekeeping nec- 
essary. A Friend preferred. Address No. 103, this | 
Office. 


5 


J ANTED—A POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, | 
W care of children, or sewing. Address No. | 





LEASANT ROOMS, WITH GOOD BOARD, IN 
Friends’ family. Address 1681 Mt. Vernon | 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa | 


104, this Office. 


JANTED—A YOUNG FRIEND TO ASSIST | 
in care of 2 children aud in lighter house- 
hold duties. Box 14, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


INTELLIGENCER AND J: 


IVORYa SOAP 


Have you never taken a bath with 
Ivory Soap? You have missed a lux 
ury. The smooth creamy lather is 


NG: wT FLOATS 


soothing and refreshi 


Se 


Flavorin g Extracts. 


tract of Vanilla is made from true Mexican Vanilla Beans. 


2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 ounces. 


URNAL 


Ours, of all kinds, are perfectly pure, free 
from artificial coloring, highly concen 
trated, and perfect in flavor. Our Ex 
They are put up in bottles holding 


Trusting that you will always insist upon getting ours, which, if 


your storekeeper will not supply, you can order direct from 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Drug Millers, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
and Druggists. 


Hotel LaPeirre, 


OCEAN GROVE, NEW JERSEY. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
CAPACITY, THREE HUNDRED. 


A select Family Hotel, beautifully situated on 
Wesley Lake Terrace and Beech Avenue, one 
minute’s walk to the bathing grounds and warm 
salt water baths, and central to ALL points of inter- 
est. Fronting on three avenues, and with its 
piazzas extending from Sea View Ave. on the 
south to Lake Ave. on the north, guests may enjoy 
a long sheltered promenade in wet weather and an 
abundance of fresh air from the sea without leav- 


ing the hotel. 
TERMS MODERATE. 
send ror Booker, 'HOS. B. SHAY. 
Kathlu Cottage, 
ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 





New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and 
pleasant rooms. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


The Melos, 


KENTUCKY AVE., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A comfortable, home-like house; has been ren- 
ovated and provided with increased facilities for 
promoting the comfort and pleasure of its many 


patrons. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
E. L. WEBSTER. 





¥ y y an] 
SILVER DEAN COTTAGE, 
Directly on the Bach, 
ATLANTIC AVENUE, WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Open for Guests June 12th, 1897. 
HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT. 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 N. 15th St., Philad’a, 


will be closed for the summer, beginnir g Seventh- 
day, Sixth month 19th, 1897, and will be re-opened 
about the middle of Ninth month. 

All communications to the Association can be 


sent by mail to 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
1424 Bouvier Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOURTH AND RACE STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WILLIAM B. PAXson. MAHLON B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
z12 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


Best Watch Repairing Work. 


One thing we do and do well, and that is, 
watch repairing. We've been at it since 1810 
and we are now the oldest house in the trade. 
We do not do what is called ‘‘ cheap’’ work, 
but our charges are very reasonable. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut Street (2nd floor). 


Anybody 
For Spring Satisfaction 


Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th Street. 


Can sell you shoes—at an 
pee. BUT they’re anybody’s 
d of shoes. 





se RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 
Cannisters, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 


INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 


If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
dress we will pay the expressage. 


vill Ss. 81 North Second Street, 
William 8S, Ingram, PHILAD’A, PA. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N, 2d St.. Phila.. Pa, 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


ial attention given to serving families. Office 
North Eighth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XXXV. 

To rule one's own spirit, and to acquire the power of 
proclaiming at least a truce within, must surely be recog- 
nized by the least ‘“mystical’’ as a rational and wholesome 
exereise of self-control. 

CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


From ‘* Quaker Strongholds.”’ 


A PRAYER FOR TO DAY. 


DEAR Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our feverish ways, 
Reclothe us in our rightful mind ; 
In purer lives thy service find, 
In deeper reverence, praise. 


In simple trust like theirs who heard, 
Beside the Syrian sea, 

The gracious calling of the Lord, 

Let us, like them, without a word, 
Rise up and follow Thee. 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease ; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of thy peace. 
— Whittier. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE CHARACTER OF KING SOLOMON. 


THERE is in all the Scriptures scarcely a more interesting 
character than that of Solomon, or one from which such 
instructive lessons can be gleaned. Born of his father’s 
favorite wife, we are told at the outset that ‘‘ the Lord 
loved him.’’ The prophet Nathan, who so forcibly re- 
buked David for his sinful love, called the child Jedidiah, 
‘‘beloved of the Lord.’’ The circumstances attending 
his anointing as king during his father’s life, by Zadok 
the priest, and Nathan the prophet, are almost tragic. 
While his brother Adonijah ‘‘ exalted and prepared him- 
self’’ to be king, making sacrifices, and calling the people 
and all his brothers, except Solomon, to follow him, 
Nathan counseled Bethsheba to see David, now old and 
feeble, and call to his remembrance the promise made to 
her, that her son should be king after his father’s death. 
From the account following this interview it would seem 
David was much agitated and aroused over Adonijah’s 
doings,and sending immediately for the priest and prophet, 
commanded them to anoint Solomon king, then and there, 
and said: ‘‘ Blow ye with the trumpet and say, God save 
king Solomon: he shall be king in my stead: I have 
appointed him to be ruler over Israel and over Judah.’’ 
And when his brother heard of this, he was afraid, and 
‘‘ he arose and went and caught hold of the horns of the 
altar,’’ feeling safe while there. 

The first recorded act of king Solomon was one of 
magnanimity, shining with peculiar brightness in an age 
where cruelty and revenge generally prevailed, for when 
told of Adonijah’s act, he said: ‘If he will show himself 
a worthy man, then shall not a hair of him fall to the 
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earth, but if wickedness shall be found in him, he shall 
die,’’—thus mingling his mercy with the justice of those 
days. When David was about to die, he charged Solomon 
to ‘* be strong and show himself a man,’’ and ‘‘ to walk 
in the ways of the Lord thy God, to keep his statutes and 
his commandments,’’ ‘‘ that thou mayst prosper in all that 
thou doest,’’ giving him command at the same time todo 
certain things, which to us seem vindictive and cruel. 
We cannot understand why these things should be ; doubt- 
less in those days such were considered right, and that he 
obeyed what to him seemed the voice of God in so doing. 

We are told, ‘‘ his kingdom was established greatly.’’ 
It is pleasant to note, in the interview with his mother, 
when she appears before him with a request from his brother 
who had once tried to usurp his kingdom, how tenderly and 
reverently he treats her; ‘‘he rose up to meet her, and 
bowed himself unto her, and sat down on his throne, and 
caused a seat to be set for the king’s mother, and she sat 
on his right hand.’’ King though he was, he still loved 
and revered his mother, giving her the seat of honor, 
though he could not grant her request. ‘‘ And Solomon 
loved the Lord, walking in the statutes of David his 
father,’’ and ‘‘in Gibeon the Lord appeared unto Solo- 
mon in a dream by night, and God said, Ask what I shall 
give thee. And Solomon said, T am but a little 
child ; I know not how to go out, or come in. 

Give ‘therefore thy servant an understanding heart to 
judge thy people that I may discern between good and bad ; 
for who is able to judge this thy so great people ?’’ And 
the Lord said, ‘‘ because thou hast not asked for thyself 
long life, neither hast asked riches for thyself, nor the 
life of thy enemies, . behold I have done according 
to thy words ;’’ so there was none like him for wisdom, 
either before or after him. Riches and honor and length 
of days were also added. What more could heart desire, 
or what greater incentive to righteous living could have 
been offered? Soon came an opportunity to test this wis- 
dom thus promised him, in the famous case of the two 
mothers with their babies, his decision therein astonish- 
ing the people greatly. 

The story of his extensive household and its magnifi- 
cence reads almost like a fairy tale, so wonderful is it in 
its vastness and its sublime proportions, and after all this 
is told, comes again the word that ‘‘ his wisdom, under- 
standing and largeness of heart’’ were ‘‘ even as the sand 
on the sea-shore,”’ and people came from all the world to 
hear his wisdom. 

In the fourth year of his reign he commenced the build- 
ing of the house of the Lord, which his father was pre- 
vented from doing on account of the wars all around him ; 
but Solomon, having ‘‘ rest on every side,’’ was in a con- 
dition to undertake the work handed down to him, a work 
wonderful in its colossal splendor, occupying seven years 
of time, and giving employment to thousands of workmen. 
His neighbor Hiram, king of Tyre, furnished ‘‘ cedars of 
Lebanon ’’ for the house. 

Who can read the history of its dedication, with the 
beautiful prayer and invocation of Solomon at the time, 
without a thrill of heart and a sigh of regret, also, that 
such a grand, noble man should afterward succumb to evil 
influences, and forget, apparently, the God to whom he 
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owed so much, and whom he so sincerely invoked that 
day. There was cause to fear that so great riches, so 
much fame, such unheard-of splendor, such adulation as 
niturally followed all these, might unsettle his heart and 
divert his allegiance from the true source of all this great- 
ness, so the Lord appeared unto him the second time, re- 
newing his promise of guidance, and telling him the con- 
sequences if he and his people should forsake the Lord 
their God, and serve other gods. 

In this period of his prosperity, the Queen of Sheba, 
having among many others heard of his wisdom and 
riches, visited him to verify for herself, the truth of the 
reports which had reached her, and seeing it all, ‘‘ there 
was no more spirit in her,’’ for ‘‘ behold the half was not 
told me.’’ ‘* Thy wisdom and thy prosperity exceed the 
fame which I heard. Happy are thy men, happy are 
these thy servants, which stand continually before thee 
and that hear thy wisdom. Blessed be the Lord thy God, 
which delighteth in thee, to set thee on the throne of 
Israel, because the Lord loved Israel for ever, therefore 
made he thee king, to do judgment and justice.’’ Though 
a worshiper of other gods, she yet recognized the God 
of Solomon, seeing in Solomon himself a fit personage to 
execute justice, and to deal judgment fairly among his 
subjects. Now begins the sad story of his downfall: he 
‘‘loved strange women,’’ who ‘turned his heart after 
other gods, and his heart was not perfect with the Lord 
his God.’’ ‘*He did evil in the sight of the Lord,’’ 
building altars for the gods of his wives and sacrificing 
thereon: ‘‘And the Lord was angry with Solomon, be- 
cause his heart was turned from the Lord God of Israel, 
which had appeared unto him twice.’’ ‘I will surely 
send thy kingdom from thee, and will give it to thy ser- 
vant,’’ yet for David’s sake it was not done in Solomon’s 
time, but rent from the hands of his son. 

At the second appearance of the Lord to him at 
Gibeon, the continued prosperity of the king and nation 
is conditioned upon farther obedience; disobedience to 
bring destruction ; we see this was literally fulfilled. No 
doubt at that time Solomon intended to follow the teach- 
ings of this voice, as he had done formerly, and fora while 
he did; but indulgence in wrong weakens the ability to 
resist it when desirous of doing right, and his life of 
luxury caused him to forget or at least to ignore Him to 
whom all his grandeur and prosperity were owing, and 
listening to the voice of sensualism, sank into an idolatry 
at once pitiful and shameful. ‘It was polygamy that 
darkened his clear spirit, blinded his keen eye, and turned 
a youth of noble aspiration and a manhood of noble ac- 
complishment into an old age without dignity, reverence, 
or calm.’’ (Maclaren. ) 

What a pitiful ending to the life of one of whom we 
are told, ‘‘ he spoke three thousand proverbs, and his 
songs were a thousand and five. And he spake of trees, 
from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall; he spoke also of 
beasts and of fowl, and of creeping things and of fishes.’’ 
How different the descriptions of his death and that of his 
father: for the book tells us of the last sayings of David 
to his son, while of Solomon it is recorded only that ‘‘ he 
slept with his fathers.” What a commentary were his 
last days upon the insufficiency of knowledge or wisdom 
alone, to keep the heart right and pure in the sight of 
God. And how God's loving heart must have been 
pained to see such a departure from his precepts and 
commands, by one whom he had so highly favored above 
every other person, and from whom he could reasonably 
expect a better return. We read ‘‘ God was angry with 
Solomon.’’ Might not that expression mean in this case, 
he was sorry, he was grieved, at such ingratitude? In 
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these days, we would so construe it, as we have learned to 

look upon him as the loving Father, rather than a re 

vengeful judge. ELizaBeTH H. CoALe. 
Holder, Til. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 


AFTER meeting set out, and rode twenty miles to a tav- 
ern. James Bedforj, a Friend from Jack’s Swamp, be- 
ing from home, heard of us, and came to the meeting and 
piloted us to his house next day, and we had a meeting at 
Jack’s Swamp the first day of Sixth month, and fifth of 
the week. It was a full meeting and. favored, in which 
many hearts were tendered. After meeting, it raining 
hard at times, several Friends interceded with us to stay 
till it should clear, but I felt my mind engaged to press 
forward, having victuals provided for ourselves and horses. 
It rain’d for some miles’ riding, and then ceased for the 
most part of the way, and we rode twenty-five miles to a 
place called Rich Square, and lodged at John Peel’s ; had 
a meeting at their meeting-house. It still rained, and 
Friends thought it would not do, as it was so wet a time, 
but I thought I would endeavor for my part. The meet- 
ing was small, but on resignation left I felt strength to 
go forward, and lodged at the house of John Laurence ; 
had an opportunity with them in the morning, and John 
Peel sent his son with us. We rode fifty miles that day, 
crossed Chowan river, and many deep swamps and high 
waters, and came to Pine Wood. Lodged at Thomas 
Newbey’s. This evening I received two letters from home, 
one of them from son John, which I thought worthy a 
place here, because I had often thought I should hear at 
this place of him and the rest, not having heard from 
them for near three months. It being exactly as I had it 
in prospect caused humble thankfulness in my heart, which 
my companions hadashare of. The letter is as followeth : 


‘« Loving and affectionate mother : 

‘«T write these few lines in order to let thee know how 
it has fared with me, a poor, unworthy creature. I have 
been much afflicted with pain and sickness since I seen 
thee, which brought me very low and feeble as a child, and 
I believe [it was] thought by most that seen me to be near 
my latter end; but I think I may say I never repined or 
thought hard of it; for it seem’d to me as a correction 
from our Dear Lord and Master; for it came into my 
mind, he that loveth the child correcteth him, which made 
me more easy ; but through His kind love to me, and the 
good attendance which I had, I am now in a prosperous 
way of getting over it, which I hope I shall be thankful 
for. I believe there was wishing and some earnest breath- 
ing for my recovery, and, as it was said, I believe the 
prayers of the righteous availeth much. I may let thee 
know that I have recovered my strength, so as to be able 
to walk and ride about, but have not been down to see 
my master’s family yet, which has grown smaller, for he 
has buried my mistress and her youngest child since I 
came away. Not having much to write but my love to 
thee, [I close] and remain thy loveing son, 

‘** Joun Coox.’’ 


Attended the meeting [at Piney Woods] on First-day. 
Next day had a meeting appointed at Wells’s, and Third- 
day at Old Neck, where they hold the Yearly Meeting for 
that Province. Lodged at Kezia Pritelow’s; and next 
day attended the monthly meeting at Wells’s ; then went 
to see a sick Friend. Sarah Nicolson, hearing of us, came 
to meet us, and went with us to all the rest of the meet- 
ings, viz: Simon’s Creek, Newbegun, and Pasquotank, 
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whose company and labor therein was helpful to me. We 
had religious opportunities in the families of several 
Friends. On First day had a meeting at Little River ; 
there were a great number of Friends and others ; the fore 
part it was a trying meeting, but ended better, and a sen- 
sation struck my mind, Thou hast labored and not fainted, 
and shall return to thy family, and be gathered in peace, 
and I will plead with the inhabitants of this land and 
judge them for their iniquities. We got dinner with Sarah 
Nicols, then rode home with Thomas Newbey, who came 
to pilot us to his house. We called to see a sick Friend 
on the way. She appeared to be low in her mind, but 
very tender, as well as some that were present. We 
lodged with Thomas, who was kind; he had provided a 
creature for me to ride since I came there, as my mare was 
almost worn down. We parted next morning, after a 
sitting in the family; his wife [was] much out of health 
in body and mind. 

We rode to John Porter’s at Summerton, it being r2th 
of 6th month [1786]. Had a meeting next day, and rode 
to the Western Branch ; lodged at Joseph Scot’s, had a 
meeting, got dinner with Peggy Scot, had a sitting with 
the widow and fatherless children, rode to Samuel Jones’s 
and lodged. Had a meeting at Black Creek, next day, 
rode to Samson Stanton’s, had a meeting at the meeting- 
house called Stanton’s Meeting, then rode to Hanslom 
Baily’s, at Black Water, and attended the Monthly Meet- 
ing on Seventh-day, wherein I was strengthened to labor 
beyond my expectation, being very poorly, hardly able to 
turn my head or look any way. But the Merciful Father’s 
hand was felt to be near at that season, and opened 
the way, to the relief of my mind. I went back to Hans- 
lom Baily’s, and lodged, and was able to ride as far as 
Burly Meeting next day, and attended it to my satisfac- 
faction as well as divers present. Rode to Benjamin 
Crew’s that evening, at Wain Oak, which was said to be 
forty-five miles, and crossed James river. Next day, 
attended the meeting, which was a laborious one to my 
spirit, and fear possessed my mind that some whom the 
Lord had favored were taken up with others’ lovers. I 
had close labor, and felt the reward of faithfulness, which 
is peace and assurance forever. 

I went home with James Ladd, and lodged ; he went 
with us to Curles. We had a meeting there, with a few 
that make little appearance of Friends. Robert Pleasants 
took us home to his house, where we got dinner, and had 
an opportunity with him and his gay daughters and son- 
in-law. He went with usto Black Creek. We lodged at 
John Elison’s, attended the meeting, with a few Friends, 
to a good degree of satisfaction. I then felt clear to go 
home, and the Hand that drew me forth was near to my 
comfort, and I had to rejoice and give the praise to the 
Author and Finisher of this great work, through the obe- 
dience of a poor unworthy servant, having cause to believe 
I had done no more than my duty. 

One thing I felt most easy to remark: as I satin a 
meeting at Curles, there being as many blacks as white 
people, I felt for them, but was unwilling to meddle ; but 
it turned in my mind, the blacks will take the crown off 
their heads, if they are not more in earnest to seek that 
city which has foundations, whose builder and maker the 
Lord is. After this meeting we returned to John Elison’s, 
and parted with several Friends in love and nearness that 
was to be felt. Next morning Jared Elison came to be 
our guide to Caroline. We had to sit down with the 
Friend and his tender-hearted wife, who is often low in 
her mind as well as weak in body, and took, as it appeared, 
a solemn and final farewell in this world, as never expect- 
ing to meet more in mutability. It was a heart-melting 
time. We rode to a house where the man was in a poor 
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state of health. A Friend came with us as far as Fred- 
ericksburg ; we rode to Robert Painter’s and lodged. I 
felt a draught in my mind to attend Fairfax Meeting, on 
First-day, and in the cross we turned that way, and rode 
fifty miles that day. Came in the evening to the widow 
Meed’s ; she seemed glad we had remembered her, so as 
to come and see her; she had been hurt by a fall and 
rendered unable to help herself, so as to go out. In the 
morning we had asolemn sitting with her and her family, 
and then attended the meeting at Fairfax, where were 
several Friends from Philadelphia, whose company felt 
pleasant to me. Sarah Harrison was engaged to labor 
among them in a channel that did correspond with the 
feeling I had been favored to feel among them for years 
back. It made my heart leap for joy that I had to come 
to her help, and the relief of my own mind, having been 
there several times and suffered among them in a very 
deep manner, but felt strength to unite in the labor to 
the relief of my own mind. After asitting in Mahlon 
Janney’s house, where there were many Friends, I felt clear 
of Fairfax, but next day I did not feel easy to come away 
without attending Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, where- 
in our Friend was engaged to deal plainly with them, 
which I hope they may remember, and improve to their 
lasting advantage. 

I parted with these Philadelphia Friends and went to 
John Hust’s, got dinner, came to cousin Pidgeon’s, and 
in parting with these my beloved relations and friends 
that had been kind to me at several times when in those 
parts, it felt like a solemn time to me as tho’ it might be 
the last. The expressions of our dear Lord and Saviour 
came fresh in my remembrance: ‘‘I have overcome the 
world,’’ which did influence my mind to believe it to be 
our indispensable duty to endeavor to have our minds re- 
deemed by the redeeming power of Truth out of the sur- 
feiting cares of a fading and transitory world, and be fol- 
lowers of Him that has overcome. 

Here we parted and we rode to Pipe Creek, lodged 
with a cousin of mine, and rode next day to Yorktown, 
and that evening had a solid opportunity with Peter Yar- 
nal’s wife and family, Ruth Kirk, and several others 
present ; Peter [Yarnall] and Elisha Kirk being in New 
England on Truth’s service. I felt a near sympathy with 
their companions, who had to abide by the stuff. Lodged 
at Solomon Miller’s; had a favored time in his family. 
He came with meas far as Sadsbury. At parting with my 
companions that had traveled with me in this journey in 
love and unity, and the longer we were together the more 
weight was felt, and in that love we parted that had kept 
us together till the end. That night came home, James 
Miller’s son, of Sadsbury, came home with me, being 
Fifth-day night, the 29th of Sixth month [1786], and 
found all well, having been from home five months, one 
week, and one day, and rode two thousand six hundred 
miles. Seventy one meetings visited, and one hundred 
and six families. 

( Zo be Continued ) 


NOTES ON THE FOREGOING. 


After leaving the meeting at Tar River, in Edgecombe county, 
N. C., Margaret Cook and her companions rode north toward Virginia. 
Jack Swamp and Rich Square meetings are in Northampton county, 
which is on the Virginia line ; meetings are still maintained at these 
places, Having crossed the Chowan River, with ‘‘ many deep swamps 
and high waters,” and riding fifty miles in one day, she reached Piney 
Woods. This was east from the Rich Square region, in Perquimans 
county, and was one of the earliest settlements of Friends in North 
Carolina. The members in this region nearly all removed to Ohio and 
Indiana, early in the present century, but there are now two meetings 
in that part, Piney Woods and Up River. Wells’s was also in Per- 
quimans county ; it was laid down in 1794. 

Old Neck ‘‘ where they hold the yearly meeting for that Province,’’ 
(North Carolina), wasin Perquimans county. For many years,—since 
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1753, and perhaps earlier,—it had been usually held there, (though 
sometimes at other places), in the Tenth month ; but the year of Mar- 
garet Cook’s visit, 1786, it was held at Little River (in Perquimans), 
and by 1813 was transferred entirely to New Garden. 

Simon’s Creek, Newbegun, and Pasquotank were all in Pasquotank 
county, adjoining Perquimans, and have all been laid down ; Pasquo- 
tank, which Margaret mentions, was probably called also Narrows,— 
it was near Elizabeth City. Little River was in Perquimans, and be- 
came extinct as a separate meeting in 1854. 

Leaving Little River and riding to Somerton, Margaret crossed the 
line into Virginia; that meeting is in Nansemond county, near the 
line; it is still maintained. Western Branch was in the adjoining 
county, Isle of Wight, and has been laid down. Black Water was in 
Surry county, and became extinct in 1807. Burleigh meeting was in 
Prince George’s county, adjoining Surry, and was laid down in 1832. 
It belonged to Black Water Monthly Meeting. Wainoak meeting was 
in Henrico county (in which Richmond is situated), and has been laid 
down; Curles was also in Henrico, and is extinct. Caroline was in 
Caroline county, north of Richmond. It became extinct about 1833 

Margaret's allusions to the colored people in the meeting at Curles 
will be noted. That meeting, and the others south of it to the North 
Carolina line, were in the region where there were many slaves, and 
which now is called the “‘ black” counties. The position the Friends 
took on Slavery made their situation, as in the Carolinas, very trying, 
and was an important influence, later, toward the extinction of their 
meetings there. Margaret’s attitude toward slavery we had learned 
from her labors in previous journeys to persuade the slave-holding 
Friends to emancipate. Robert Pleasants, whom she mentions at 
Curles, was president of the Virginia Abolition Society, formed about 
1790. He corresponded with Patrick Henry, and with Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and others, on the subject of slavery, obtaining ‘‘ a 
respectful hearing from all.” He wrote for the public press, and urged 
an act providing for gradual emancipation, and the suppression of the 
African slave-trade. He emancipated eighty slaves, and died in 1801, 
aged 79 years. 

The meeting with Sarah Harrison at Fairfax meeting will be 
noticed. She was then on an extended tour to persuade the Friends to 
set their slaves free, and Margaret says ‘‘it made my heart leap for 
joy” to find they were engaged in the same labor. Sarah Harrison’s 
visit to the South, at this time, was a most interesting one ; her journal 
of it is printed in “‘ Friends’ Miscellany,’ Volume XI. 

When Margaret returned home from her trip she had ridden, on 
horseback, 2,600 miles. Her age was fifty-four years. 


From The British Friend, Eighth month. 
THE ARBITRATION TREATY. 


Tue failure of the Arbitration Treaty to secure the two- 
thirds vote, necessary for its confirmation by our Senate, 
has caused disappointment. It might be thought that the 
matter was so well understood by everyone on both sides 
the ocean that no additional explanation of the reasons for 
its failure were necessary, yet it appears to me that some 
further remarks may be interesting, and possibly helpful. 
The paragraph on the subject in Zhe British Friend for 
Sixth month hardly seems to me so illuminating as might 
be desired. 

The Treaty was brought forward at a moment not al- 
together favorable. The controversy of England with 
Venezuela, and Lord Salisbury’s prolonged refusal to ar- 
bitrate it, made an unpleasant impression on many people. 
The outbreak of the Greek-Turkish war, and the attitude 
of the ‘‘ Powers’’ upon this,—indicating, as many feel, a 
callous indifference to ethical considerations,—caused a 
further chill of feeling. There is, and for a century has 
been, in this country, a deep-seated distrust of European 
methods of diplomacy, and an habitual desire to ‘‘ steer 
clear’’ of them. The ‘‘ Holy Alliance ’’ of the monarchs 
and emperors, upon the fall of Napoleon, was an object- 
lesson which made a deep impression here, early in the 
century, and since 1797 the words of President Washington 
in his farewell address, earnestly cautioning his country- 
men against ‘‘ entangling alliances ’’ with foreign nations, 
have been practically a formula of American policy and 
action. The Arbitration Treaty, of course, did not pro- 
pese any ‘‘alliance’’ with England, but it did awaken 
that traditional repugnance for everything that might 
‘‘entangle.’’ There was, therefore, a strong undercurrent 
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of hesitancy in regard to the Treaty,—more of it than 
appeared in the vote of the Senate. 

I had the pleasure of attending, a fortnight ago, the 
International Arbitration Conference, held at Lake 
Mohonk, in the State of New York, about a hundred 
miles north of New York City. This conference is a 
meeting of such persons as may be invited by Albert K. 
Smiley, the owner of the beautiful hotel and estate at the 
Lake ; it includes, always, many of distinction and influ- 
ence, and its discussions and conclusions command 
attention. This year, as last, the presiding officer was 
George F. Edmunds, of Vermont, who for many years was 
a member of the United States Senate from that State, and 
held there the highest position as a strong leader and wise 
counsellor. At this conference the whole subject was 
carefully gone over. Speakers who looked at it from quite 
different view-points explained in different ways why the 
Treaty did not command the needed two thirds vote. The 
‘sense of the meeting ’’ inclined strongly to the view that 
the Senate should not be harshly censured ; that the large 
vote, 43 to 26, favorable to ratification, was itself a re- 
markable testimony to the peaceable inclination of the 
country, and the desire to establish an arbitral system ; 
and that the proper course was patiently to persevere. 
Judge Edmunds, in his opening address, outlined in a 
lucid manner the various reasons which made the Treaty’s 
presentation at this moment unpropitious. He mentioned 
sundry foreign affairs—those of Venezuela, Armenia, 
Crete, Greece, South Africa, Cuba—which in their rela- 
tion to the external policy of England deepened here the 
feeling of distrust of entanglements which I have noted 
above ; and as he passed over the list everyone recognized 
that the friends in this country of an Arbitration Treaty 
with England must be seriously handicapped, so long as 
there is not an increase of ethical considerations in that 
policy of the ‘*Great Powers’’ to which England is a 
party. 

It is commonly said that the people of this country 
are, like those of England, ‘‘Anglo Saxon.’’ But this is 
a misleading statement. The people of the United States 
are composite. The English language prevails, and has 
carried with it a preponderating percentage of tradition, 
literature, and legal system. But Europe, especially cen- 
tral and western Europe, is the mother-country of our 
present population, and we have many millions who have 
no special attachment to England, besides other millions 
who have inherited an antipathy to her,—an inheritance, 
let me add, not derived on this side of the Atlantic. Our 
people, are now not merely English,—who themselves are 
composite, and not Angles or Saxons,—but also Celtic, 
Gaelic, Scandinavian, Teutonic, French, Italian, and 
other. In this State, Pennsylvania, I suppose that less than 
half our six millions of people derive the major part of their 
blood from England ; in the early years the Penn Colony 
drew its settlers from many sources, and since then the 
fusion of different races has continued. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not practicable to appeal with confidence 
to the race sentiment to aid the formation of an arbitral 
system. 

Let me add that I hear nowhere any voice raised 
amongst us to deny that war is abnormal, and peace the 
right and ideal condition, toward which aspiration and 
effort should tend. The problem is to adjust the opera- 
tion of this peace conviction to the actual conditions of 
men and nations. In this country this zs the problem. 
The United States is essentially and truly a nation of 
peace. ‘‘ The fact that we do not go to war, and that we 
are always ready to arbitrate,’’ said a speaker at the 
Mohonk Conference, ‘‘ proves us to be a peace nation.’’ 
His words are pointed and true. We do not go to war. 
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We have had but two external wars in this century, one 
of them the aftermath of 1775-83, and the other in the 
period when the Slave Power ruled us. It has been 
half a century since the latter was ended. We have been, 
on the other hand, a party to seventy or more adjustments 
of international controversy by arbitration. We are, in 
fact, the Arbitration nation. Whatever anyone may 
choose to allege to the contrary, or by whatever citation 
or argument the allegation may be supported, it is still 
true that the people of the United States have a definite 
and positive preference for peace. They are industrial, 
not warlike. The idea of aggression and spoliation is not 
one which they are accustomed to entertain. Islands that 
almost touch our shores, and lie in the very entrance to 
what is practically one of our inland seas, have remained, 
and still remain, dependencies of other and not over- 
friendly nations. England herself, holding the Bermudas, 
has built there,—as also at Halifax and Esquimault,—a tre- 
mendous fortress, the pride of her warriors by land and 
sea, which frowns down upon our near shores, and, as is 
alleged by those who oppose arbitration treaties, is prac- 
tically useless to England except in a quarrel with the 
United States. It would help remove the handicap which 
I spoke of above if Bermuda did not frown upon us so 
darkly, or with so many cannon, and so many ships of war. 
In the long run, in the fullness of time, the world will 
come to the Christian ideal. Whether England will lead 
in the march to it, you on your side should know better 
than I. Your tremendous war navy, six times-the strength 
of ours, and now in process of great increase, seems dis- 
couraging, and yet we would not have you fail to hold a 
high influence in Europe. As between the despotism of the 
three Empires of the East, and that freedom which exists 
under the constitutional and parliamentary governments 
of the three ‘‘ Powers’’ in Western Europe, the hopes and 
sympathies of America are with you. If you were struck 
at, and in danger, there would be a vast rally, I am sure, 
from America to your support. But let us hope for the 
betterment of all nations. Let us hope that the spirit of 
kindness and of justice will replace the disposition to 
wrong, and the indifference to right, which yet linger. 
Paganism must yield to Christianity, and when it does 
peacefulness will bring peace, and then even Arbitration 
will not be needed. Howarp M. JENKINS. 
Philadelphia. 


THE CHOICE OF A SCHOOL. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


In selecting a school the result sought for is not only 
excellent educational advantages, though these are un- 
doubtedly important. Nor should we chiefly dwell on the 
latest methods in teaching, the variety of appliance, the 
healthful environment, and the admirable apparatus which 
the school may possess. None of these particulars are to 
be forgotten or overlooked ; but we must remember that 
what a school does for its pupils is not primarily to give 
them information, but rather to aid them in forming 
character. And after this it is to establish them in a group 
or a social order where they may make and keep friends 
of the best kind—friends whose society will be elevating, 
and whose influence over them will be enduring. 

Always choose for your son or your daughter a school 
in which he or she will come under the moulding hand of 
a strong and noble teacher. The teacher’s personality is 
of the greatest value in the daily intercourse of the school- 
room. Not long ago, in Virginia, a lovely gentlewoman 
died. For many years she had presided over a very 
famous school—a school to which people confidently 
sent their daughters, knowing that there they would recieve 
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impressions from a singularly conscientious and noble 
woman, one who set her stamp on every girl sent to her 
for care and training. And when, some years since, in 
a railway accident, the newly chosen president of Mount 
Holyoke College was killed, there was grief everywhere ; 
but also there was universal testimony, given by the 
women whom she had taught during a long period in a 
famous seminary, to the lasting character of her life work. 
Such women do not die. They live on in those they 
have influenced. 

Going to college from a good preparatory school is a 
much better thing for a boy than going to college from 
private preparation at home, even granting that the prep- 
aration itself has been equally thorough... The young man 
who has prepared at one of our excellent schools finds in 
his Freshman year a great many comrades, companions of 
the lower grades of learning, who carry on into the 
higher institution the traditions of the school which had 
charge of them in the formative period. And it is worth 
much to us in life to have friends who have summered and 
wintered with us—friends dear and true, who knew us 
before the world did, and who give us, even as we give 
them, something helpful or stimulating in our work or 
our recreation. 

It is therefore a matter of concern to parents to know 
that their children will find in the school they attend as- 
sociations which will be elevating, and friendly compan- 
ionship on the same social plane to which they are 
accustomed. One should not require that the boys and 
girls among whom he places his own shall belong to any 
exclusive or epecially aristocratic part of the community ; 
but he has a right to look for good manners, gentle speech, 
and home training of a high order in the class-mates of 
his children, unless he is willing to see his own ideals 
trampled under foot. The parent seeking a school can- 
not give too much of close personal attention to the task, 
for the whole life of the small being, whose feet scarcely 
reach the floor, may be and often is modified by what he 
recieves in the primary school. 


Not For SELF ALONE.—Let us have all the self-culture 
we can get, but let it not be without the law of service. 
There is no form of selfishness so repulsive, so hard, so 
cold and desperate as that found along with self-culture 
when it does not open into and become one with benevo- 


lence. There is a good deal of it abroad, and its Arctic 
chill is not infrequently encountered. Better ignorance, 
better untaught instinct, than self-culture when it ends with 
self. It is self-defeating, for when one gets himself well 
in hand and begins to know himself, the question rises 
with imperative emphasis, For what? When one finds 
that he isa force the first question is, What is there todo? 
—Dr. T. T. Munger. 


THE only sure way to get rid of a past is by getting a 
future out of it. Iam sure it would help us if we could 
only see that often sin is a perversion of good ; that, as 
is often the case, the very sin came from a part of our 
nature that God made ; a sense of justice, strong affections, 
or something that, if only turned in the right direction, 
would have made us whole. Do not think there is no good 
in you; there is, or there would be nothing to appeal to. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


THE truth and beauty of the life and teaching of Christ 
have so commended themselves to the minds and con- 
sciences of men, have become so inwrought with the whole 
complex of modern civilization, that they are practically 
independent of external evidence.— Zhe Nation. 
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WHERE STRENGTH LIES. 
preachers do not constitute great churches, 
though they may be the instrument of their creation and 
quickening. Great churches are those in which the rank 
and file, catching and returning the inspiration of their 
leaders, fulfill the duties and spread the sympathies of 
piety and brotherhood.’’ 

This utterance of a minister of a Christian church, 
emphasizes a truth that should be well understood and 
fully appreciated by Friends. Standing as we do on very 
different ground as to the ministry, we, of all religious de- 
nominations, should realize that it is the members them- 
selves and not those only who are called to the ministry, 
that are responsible for our meetings for worship and dis- 
cipline. If we feel these meetings to be poor and insuffi. 
cient for our spiritual needs, we must not permit our- 
selves to charge it upon our preachers. As has been said, 
the spoken word may be instrumental in arousing zeal and 
newness of life, but each member must seek within, and 
ask God for the power to worship Him aright, and also 
for power to impart, it may be silently, spiritual sympa- 
thy and help to those hungering, as we ourselves hunger, 
for ‘‘ the bread of life.’’ 

If as Friends we would all so value our privileges of 
membership as to attend regularly our meetings, with an 
earnest desire to be helped thereby and to help others, at 
the same time living lives consistent with our principles, 
there would be growth both in strength and numbers. 
People love to gather where there is a lively evidence of 
good gained thereby. We may never be a great organi- 
zation as to numbers, but we can, if we will, be a good 
one, and wield an influence out of proportion to our size. 
There are many who value that influence even amongst 
those to whom the term ‘‘ world’s people’’ might apply. 
At the recent celebration in honor of Queen Victoria, 
she—in response to the address presented by a delegation 
of Friends—fervently desired the prevalence amongst her 
subjects, of the ‘‘ good influences which the Society of 
Friends have so honorably upheld,’’ thus showing that 
large numbers, though desirable, are not absolutely es- 
sential in order that a society may be known and recog- 
nized as a power for good. 

Let us be steadfast in our conviction, and help with- 
out wavering to maintain our simple form of worship as 
being the best for us, by individually giving our zeal, our 
devotion, and our strength in the interest of the Society 
that claims our membership. 


** GREAT 
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THE announcement made by John Wm. Hutchinson, of the ar- 
rangements for Friends from this section going to Clear Creek, should 
be read by those interested. The party expect to leave here on the 
7th proximo, at 8.30a.m. Tickets on the certificate plan should be 
bong a to Wenona, not to Chicago. 


BIRTHS. 

PARRISH.—At Spokane Falls, Wash., Seventh month 1, 1897, to 
Howard and Lillian Parrish, a daughter, who is named Ruth. 

PARRISH.—At Avondale, Pa., Seventh month 24, 1897, to 
Charles and Anna S. T. Parrish, a son, who is named Lawrence 
Thompson. 

ROGERS.—Near Medford, N. J., Eighth month 17, 1897, to 
Edward and Anna L. Rogers, a son, who is named Albert Edward. 


DEATHS. 
GIBBONS,—At Salem, Ohio, Eighth month 1, 1897, Mary Ann, 
wife of Edward J. Gibbons, passed peacefully to rest, in the 79th year 


of her age, after having been for a number of years a sufferer from heart 
and bronchial trouble. 


She was a daughter of Robert and Eleanor Moore, of Lancaster 
county, Pa, and had been a life-long and consistent member with 
Friends. She belonged, during her married life, to Salem Monthly 
Meeting, where she will be missed, although in not so great a measure 
as by her many friends in the neighborhood, and by her husband, one 
son, and two daughters, who survive her. E. G. 

MITCHELL.—Eighth month 13, 1897, William A. Mitchell, in 
his 74th year. Funeral from the residence of his son-in-law, Watson 
T. Davis, Ivyland, Pa. 

PETTIT.—Eighth month 10, 1897, at East Moorestown, N. J., 
Howard S. Pettit, aged 29 years. 


TABOR.—At Quaker Street, Schenectady county, N. Y., on the 
21st of Seventh month, 1897, Mercy B. Tabor, in the 80th year of her 
age. ‘This dear Friend had been for many years an elder and member 
of Duanesburgh Monthly Meeting. She was regular in her attendance 
at all our meetings, and though the infirmities of age crept upon her, 
she still retained an active interest in the First-day school, in Philan- 
thropic work, and all the best interests of our Society. While we sadly 
miss her loving presence and kindly counsel, we rejoice also that she 
willingly laid down the burdens of life and gladly heard the call, 
‘* Come up higher.’’ H. 


TYSON.—Eighth month 7, 1897, Anna G., infant of Charles B. 
and Marion B. Tyson, aged 20 months. 
Interment at Fair Hill. 


WHITSON.—At Flushing, L. I., on the 8th of Eighth month, 
1897, Mary, wife of Thomas Whitson, in the 72d year of her age. In- 
terment ¢ on the 11th. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 36.—NinTH MonrTH 5, 1897. 
ASPIRATION, 


GOLDEN TEXT.— Forgetting the things which are behind, and 
stretching forward to the things which are before, I press on 
toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.—Phil. 3: 13, 14. 
Scripture reading: Philippians 3 : 7-21. 
HISTORICAL. 


This part of the Epistle presents the Apostle to us 
more in the personal relation than do most of his writ- 
ings. ‘There is here no word of rebuke, no suggestion of 
discouragement. We are dealing with a loving friend, 
touched by the kindly remembrance of his distant fellow- 
Christians, not with an overseer of souls sternly repressing 
the worldliness or the follies of those under his care. He 
tells them of the illness and recovery of their messenger, 
of his expected return ; and expresses a hope that he him- 
self may visit them again before long. 

A certain personal humility also is apparent in this 
letter which is not to be found in his semi-official com- 
munications to the various churches. ‘‘ Not as though I 
had already attained, either were already perfect,’’ and 
‘*T count not myself to have apprehended.’’ Such ex- 
pressions would not, perhaps, be appropriate in letters of 
admonition or rebuke ; but they are all the more welcome 
here as a side light on the real character of the Apostle 
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to the Gentiles. We may be sure that no man lacking 
strong personal affections, and with them sensitiveness as 
to the love of others, could have accomplished Paul’s 
work. Yet this part of his nature is somewhat obscured 
by the greatness of that work itself. 

TEACHING. 

What is a Christian? Does one in proclaiming him- 
self a Christian, make profession of superior virtue or of 
superior power? Those in close unity with Friends 
sometimes offer as objection, when invited to join our 
meetings, that they are not good enough to be Christians. 
To such we would offer Paul’s words as given in the 
Golden Text. ‘‘ Forgetting those things that are be- 
hind ’’: leave the past out altogether. Take no thought 
for the yesterdays—forget them. ‘‘ Reaching forth unto 
those things that are to come’’ ; look tothe future Let 
your aspirations guide you, not your recollections. Put 
away the days that are gone and ‘‘ press toward the 
mark.’’ To bea Christian is not so much a matter of 
where one is, as of the direction in which he is going. 
It does not depend on the starting point but upon the 
destination. Ther is, then, about the assumption of the 
name of Christian, no claim as to the past, but only a 
statement of hope for the future; a promise to ‘‘ press 
toward the mark.’’ It has nothing to do with our dis- 
tance from perfection but only with our will to attain it. 

It is true of a church as of an individual that it must 
be ready to forget much of the past and to grasp the 
future. The claim sometimes made that Friends are a 
conservative society is not an occasion for pride. Too 
often the weight of tradition—of the unforgotten past— 
holds us back when we should think only to press toward 
the mark. We should use the past only as instruction in 
wisely ‘‘ reaching out for the things that are before.’’ 

One of our special dangers is pride in our past ; the 
good as well as the evil of the early days must be for- 
gotten. No one who has attended meetings of Friends 
can have failed to observe in many cases the tendency to 
self glorification. If we use the achievements of the great 
and good of our past as means for the measurement of our 
own lives and for the testing of our standards, they will 
teach humility and not pride ; they will help usin taking 
hold on the future. The true test of our Society is in 
our own lives, not in those of past generations. 

Another danger of our past is in the special aims and 
methods it has handed down to us. If we pursue the one 
only where we feel it as a present need, and use the other 
only where it has been proved effective, then are we truly 
reaching out to ‘‘ that which is before ;’’ but old testi- 
monies need re-examination, and old foes must be recog- 
nized with new faces, else may we find ourselves fighting 
battles already won, or opposing mere men of straw while 
an enemy is on our flank. ‘‘ New occasions teach new 
duties.’ Moreover, as ‘‘ the old order changeth, giving 
place to new,’’ so, too, must we change our ways and 
take on new ones. The days of the railroad and electric 
car cannot be met as those of the woodland trail and 
lumbering coach. That we have felt this is seen in the 
manifold activities of the First-day School, the Young 
Friends’ Association, and the Philanthropic Union. But 
these agencies need the strength of every hand; and 
perhaps still others are needed. Each must be tried, 
not by its conformity to the past, but by its utility in the 
present and its promise for the future. 


THERE is such a thing as putting ourselves in the way 
of God’s overflowing love and letting it beat upon us till 
the response of love to him comes, not by struggle, not 
even by deliberation, but by necessity, as the echo comes 
when the sound strikes the rock.— Phillips Brooks. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

At Illinois Yearly Meeting, 1896, Morris A. Wilson, Jas. 
S. Brooks, Theodore Russell, John Cory, Samuel Coale, 
and Geo. S. Truman were appointed a committee to visit 
desirable locations with a view of recommending such for 
the settlement of Friends, and to some extent prevent 
their being so scattered in their location in the new States 
westward. This committee have recently made an ex- 
tended tour, were very kindly received, and will make a 
report to the approaching yearly meeting. 


Jesse Webster has obtained a minute for religious 
service within Concord and Philadelphia Quarters. He 
expects to be at Darby at 10 o'clock, First-day (to- 
morrow), and at 3 p. m. at Newtown Square, of which 
notice is desired to be spread. 


NOTES OF OUR JOURNEYINGS.—II. 

KENNEBUNKPORT, MeE., Eighth month 21. 
RESUMING our journeying we returned from Port Chester 
to New York City, thence went by the Prisci//a of the 
Fali River Line to Fall River and Boston. A journey by 
one of those palatial steamers, nowhere paralleled in 
Europe, at least in our experieuce, seems well-nigh the 
perfection of modern travel. Stopping for an hour only 
in Boston, little longer than necessary for the transfer 
across the city to the Union Station, we were soon en route 
for Jackson, N. H., among the White Mountains, via the 
Boston and Maine railroad to Portland, and the Maine 
Central to Glen Station, and thence by stage to the Per- 
kins Cottages, the home of a farmer, located upon the 
slope of Thorn Mountain. The journey, which is one of 
varied interest, including glimpses of ocean and mountain, 
was comfortably accomplished. The outlook from our 
mountain home, at a considerable altitude on the side of 
Thorn Mountain, which includes Mt. Washington, and 
many others of the White Mountain range, is one of rare 
beauty and picturesqueness. The village of Jackson is in 
the valley below, wherein are located Wentworth Hall 
and several other hotels, much resorted to by White Moun- 
tain summer visitors. We were favored for the most part 
during our sojourn at Jackson with exceptionally clear and 
pleasant weather, sometimes quite warm at midday, but 
uniformly cool and comfortable at night. 

A feature of the season at Jackson is a course of 
Summer Lectures, four each week, covering a period of 
about two months. They are given at 10 30 in the 
morning in the village church, aud the audiences are 
mostly composed of guests from the various hotels and 
boarding houses. It was to give, by invitation, two lec- 
tures in this course, that I went to Jackson, accompanied 
by my wife, coupled also with the desire for a little needed 
mountain rest. My first lecture, on ‘‘ The Lesson of 
Quakerism,’’ given before an audience few of whom were 
at all familiar with Friends, was listened to with thought- 
ful, sympathetic attention ; and the second, on ‘‘ Woman 
as a Citizen,’’ was also most kindly received. 

We left Jackson on the afternoon of Seventh day, the 
14th inst., in response to a very kind invitation from Re- 
becca Webb and family, of Philadelphia, to spend a few 
days as their guests in their delightful, unique, rural 
summer home near East Fryeburg, Maine. They have 
chosen an ‘‘ abandoned farm,’’ with an old-time New 
England house, slightly modernized, commanding a choice 
outlook inclusive of a beautiful lake, and a superb distant 
view of the White Mountains beyond. Besides Rebecca 
and Elizabeth Webb, the family included Cassandra Carr, 
Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, wife, and child, Annie Janney 


| and children, of Baltimore, (Dr. O. Edward Janney had 
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been with them earlier in the season), William M. Price 


and wife, and other relatives and guests besides ourselves. 
They are two miles distant from the little village of East 
Fryeburg, and eight miles from the nearest railway 
station. We were most kindly welcomed by all, and it 
was a rare privilege, which we greatly appreciated, to share 
for a few days their delightfully free, unconventional life. 
This is their third summer in this unique environment, 
the first of which was also shared, and greatly enjoyed by 
Samuel B. Carr, well-known and much beloved in Phila- 
delphia. The house is approached through a wooded 
roadway of great natural beauty, quite in keeping with the 
rare pictures of lake and mountain suddenly revealed to 
view at the end of the drive. The nearest neighbor is 
more than a mile distant. The mosquitoes were much in 
evidence, but less ferocious than the New Jersey type, and 
more easily persuaded that their lives were scarcely worth 
living ! 

In the little village of East Fryeburg there is no church 
and no regular public worship. There is a small Sabbath 
or First-day school, undenominational, which Dr. Janney 
and Jesse Holmes helped to establish last year, and which 
they have, by their labors, encouraged and helped to per- 
petuate this year. It meets in a small public hall on 
First day afternoons. In this hall an occasional meeting 
for worship is held on First-day mornings. At the invi- 
tation of Jesse Holmes I attended and addressed such a 
meeting on First day morning, the 15th inst. Notice had 
been previously given, and people came from the sur- 
rounding country, some from several miles distant, and 
quite filled the hall, with extra seats brought in for the 
occasion. To this congregation the Webb household 
contributed fifteen.. In going to the meeting, four occu- 
pied the family carriage, and eleven, with four friendly 
neighbors, were conveyed in a farmer’s hay wagon, with 
the piazza settees for seats arranged within its rigging. 
The whole made an interesting picture, which, for these 
modern days, was very primitive and unusual. Except 
those of our own company there were no Friends present. 
At the opening of the meeting Jesse read an appropriate 
Scripture lesson; an elderly man, connected with the 
adult class of the First-day school, offered prayer; the 
beautiful hymn, ‘‘ Nearer my God, to Thee’’ was sung, 
and I then spoke to them of the ‘* Kingdom of God with- 
in,’’ of the ‘* Inner Light,’’ and of the Divine Father’s 
provision for all our human needs, chief among which are 
the spiritual. I also explained somewhat the testimonies 
and the humane, practical Christian service of Friends as 
illustrating the value of their simple spiritual faith, and 
the meeting concluded with a period of impressive silence. 
The many kindly, sympathetic expressions afterward, from 
those little acquainted with Friends, made me feel here, 
as at Jackson, that there is a large waiting constituency 
among the people outside our denominational limits, who 
only need to become acquainted with our teaching, con- 
cerning fundamental, spiritual truth to welcome it heart- 
ily. May we not hope that, especially from among our 
gifted and concerned younger Friends, there will presently 
be more to go forth to these waiting, receptive ones as 
interpreters of our thought among them ? 

We left our dear friends at East Fryeburg reluctantly 
yesterday morning, but grateful for their abundant kind- 
ness, and for the welcome and refreshing rest we enjoyed 
during our sojourn with them. x route to this attractive 
sea-side resort, where we now are, at Kennebunkport, on 
the Maine coast, we stopped over a few hours in Portland, 
the home of General Neal Dow, now beyond four score 
and ten, and very feeble. Portland is a beautiful city, 
without a brewery, distillery, or an open saloon. We 
saw again a considerable portion of the city, and nowhere 


visible any external sign of an open saloon. Nor have 
we seen any in other towns and cities of Maine through 
which we have passed. Would that a kindred type of 
civilization, with the brewery, the destillery, and the 
saloon eliminated, might be extended throughout our 
country. 

We are here the guests for a day of our friends Andrew 
and Cornelia Anderson Gavett, of Plainfield, N. J., who 
are the fortunate possessors of a very cosy cottage, delight- 
fully located at Kennebunkport, to which we have been 
most kindly welcomed. Cornelia is clerk of our Plain- 
field Monthly Meeting Philanthropic Committee, and 
actively associated with our First-day school work, and 
our Young Friends’ Association. We turn our faces home- 
ward to-day, stopping for the night with valued friends 
of the anti-slavery era, Sarah J. Nowell and daughters, of 
Winchester, Mass., near Boston. Sarah M. Nowell, the 
eldest daughter, is Librarian at Swarthmore, and well- 
known to, and much beloved by many of our College 
young people. We expect, if all is then well, to leave 
New York for Ohio on the 27th inst. I will mention for 
those who may wish to reach us, that our Ohio address till 
Ninth month 3, will be: Care James Whinery, Salem, O.; 
and afterward, till Ninth month 16, Care Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, Mt. Palatine, Ill. AARON M. PowELL. 


FROM THE PARTY OF TEN, ABROAD. 


Paris, Eighth month 8, 1897. 

Tue climax of our sojourn among the Alps was at Cha- 
mounix. We arrived there on Seventh-day evening, the 
31st, aftera drive from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. (with a two- 
hours’ rest at noon) over the Téte Noire pass from Mar- 
tigny. The day was ideal for such a trip, the sky being 
almost cloudless and the atmosphere very clear. The road 
first winds up the mountain overlooking the beautiful 
Rhone Valley, with the three snow white mountains Eiger, 
Monh, and Jungfrau, in the distance. Besides enjoying 
the magnificent scenery, we would walk at intervals, and 
take pleasure and interest in gathering the wild flowers, 
which are beautiful and varied, and grow in great pro- 
fusion. The road makes several descents and ascents be- 
fore coming in sight of the Mt. Blanc range. All of the 
peaks, and the several great glaciers were visible, and our 
approach to Chamounix could not have been more favor- 
able. 

First-day was another perfect day. Some of us who 
arose early, had forgotten the change from Swiss to French 
time, and found ourselves out an hour earlier even than 
we had intended, but the experience of seeing the morn- 
ing shadows and watching the sun climb those great 
mountains more than compensated. The numerous ex- 
cursions which can be made from Chamounix to the glaciers 
and upon the foot-hills of the mountains, to gain little 
better views, did not tempt us far from our hotel. We 
found a slight elevation near by, in a secluded shady spot, 
and preferred to spend one day of rest there. At any 
moment we raised our eyes we could see the lofty ‘‘Sov- 
ereign of the Alps ’’ in all her glory, and found Coleridge’s 
Hymn to Mt. Blanc a very helpful and uplifting expres- 
sion to read aloud upon that occasion. Several times 
during the day we heard cannon reports, which signified 
that someone had just arrived at the summit. Through a 
telescope we saw tourists with their guides plodding through 
the snow. A French lady at our hotel was much worried 
about her husband, who had started for the top, but was 
delayed and had sent two notes by returning tourists to say 
that he was not well. 

In front of the hotel is an impressive bronze statue of 
Saussure, who first ascended Mt. Blanc. He is represented 
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as looking in quiet ecstacy at the summit, while the guide | 


at his side enthusiastically points the way upward. A 
young English couple, with whom we had become pleas- 
antly acquainted on our drive of the day before, crossed 
one of the glaciers in the afternoon and reported to us in 
the evening their beautiful trip. They wore large straw 
hats, carried woolen socks to be used on the ice to avoid 
slipping, and alpenstocks. Toward twilight some fleecy 
white clouds settled around some of the peaks, rather ad- 
ding to the picture at that time, however, than taking 
from it. After dinner we took a walk, and were inter- 
ested to watch the inhabitants of Chamounix, who were 
collected in groups on the streets to discuss the affairs of 
their own small town. One of our party wondered how 
often they lifted their eyes to the mountains around them. 
They are mostly farmers and small shop-keepers for the 
convenience of 
tourists. Business 
seemed to be pur- 
sued just the same 
on First-day; the 
stores were open, 
and the women car- 
ried loads of hay on 
their heads, and 
drove their herds 
of goats, as on any 
other day. 

At noon on Sec- 
ond-day we bade 
farewell to that 
beautiful region of 
snow mountains 
and glaciers, and 
proceeded by dili-: 
gence and rail to 
Geneva. We spent 
two nights there, 
and had opportun- 
ity to see somewhat 
of the interests of 
the city, and spent 
an afternoon on the 
lake. Our day’s 
journey to Paris was 
tedious, the tem- 
perature in our compartment reaching go degrees, but we ar- 
rived here safely and were glad to meet the four members of 
the party who had come over from England to join us, and 
who greeted us at the doorway of our hotel. We are hav- 
ing busy days here. This morning was rainy, but not too 
much so to prevent most of the party from driving to Ver- 
sailles, and this afternoon is beautiful and clear again. 

On Third-day we have planned to return to England. 

B. 8. Cc. 


Paris, Eighth month 9. 

We felt that our journey through Switzerland was well 
laid out for us, starting, as it did, with lovely Lucerne, and 
progressing from one degree of delight to another, until 
we reached the culmination at Chamounix. The great 
cities are full of interest, but it is of a kind that wearies 
and exhausts, while Switzerland’s mountains and verdant 
fields give the traveler a sense of restfulness and purest 
enjoyment. We were happy in the selection of our hotel 
at Chamounix, as Mt. Blanc was separated from us by 
only a narrow strip of land and was in constant view. 
The Glacier des Bossons stretched its ‘‘ stiffened billows ”’ 
between the green firs on its banks, reaching down almost 
to the level of the valley, and apparently not yielding its 
icy firmness to the fervent rays of the Augustsun. It was 
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a joy to sit and look upon these sublime expressions of 
nature, which any ordinary words fail to describe. As we 
listened to the noble poem of Coleridge, which E. P. B. 
had with wise forethought put in her bag, we agreed that 
his poet soul could enter into that secret place, and fit- 
tingly convey to other minds the majesty and glory of the 
scene. Clear skies favored us, too, and our two short 
days are set down in memory as perfect days. The ap- 
proach to this spot is also a succession of delights from 
the time we leave Martigny and slowly rise upon terrace 
after terrace on the mountain side. The horses walk all 
the way up, giving ample time for enjoyment of the views 
of the Rhone Valley in which Martigny lies. The peas- 
ants were gathering in their hay ; women and men, in the 
proportion of about three to one, were hard at work in 
their fields, and some of the fields stood so near upright 
that it was a won- 
der that it could 
ever be cut. In 
these _ difficult 
places the hay is 
collected into par- 
cels, about an ordi- 
nary cart-load, and 
women and men 
carry them on their 
heads to the little 
barns. Villages are 
perched on shelves 
so high up the 
mountain side that 
it would seem sur- 
prising any one 
should select such 
a spot for a home. 
Flowers of many 
varieties, gay and 
beautiful in color, 
delighted our eyes ; 
golden rod and 
wild thyme, butter- 
cups and dande- 
lions, hair-bells 
and pansies also 
called forth our 
admiration, while 
the keen young eyes sought industriously for new speci- 
mens. Though the ride was so charming, it was 
a relief to leave the carriage for a couple of hours 
at the Hotel de la Téte Noire, 4,000 feet above sea 
level. There we took lunch, then on again, descend- 
ing now, past rocks, through forests and wild glens, with 
a rushing mountain stream by one side, but far below us. 
Our driver, who could not speak a word of English, was 
glad to tell us as best he could the names of the snow 
peaks coming into view as we approached Chamounix. 
It was about 6 o’clock when our journey ended, and 
though we started before 9 in the morning, it was made 
without great fatigue. 

We were but a day in Geneva, then, on the 4th, came 
to Paris by the inexpressibly tiresome railroad journey via 
Dijon. The four whom we left in England were awaiting 
us here, all well and as full of the delights of Devonshire 
as we were of Switzerland. There is so much to see and 
to do, and so much noise, and so much French, that it is 
distracting. I think it would bea relief if they would 
only cry their newspapers and their fish in English! To- 
morrow comes the land and water journey back to Lon- 
don. On Siath-day we go to Cambridge, and Seventh- 
day to Scarborough, in time for a reception in the 
afternoon, to which we were all invited. R. W. H. 
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Gbducational Department. 


LARGE BEQUEST TO GEORGE SCHOOL, 
By the will of Jacob Fretz, of Lumberville, Bucks county, Pa., who 
recently died, a large bequest has been made to George School. 

The will was admitted to probate at Doylestown, on the 18h 
instant. The Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Company, of Phila- 
delphia, is named as the executor. 

Two sums of $500 each are given to the Bucks County Trust Com- 
pany, in trust, which are to be invested, and the net incomes paid over 
to the Mennonite Church in Bedminster township for keeping the 
graveyard in repair, and the Trustees of the Carversville Cemetery for 


the purpose of keeping the lot of the deceased in a presentable condi- 
tion. In case of neglect in the former case, the $500 will revert to the 
residuary estate. 

To Hannah Fretz, wife of Joseph Fretz, of Lumberville, $25 is be- 
queathed ‘‘for spending money.”’ 

The sum of $55,000 is bequeathed to the Guarantee Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company of Philadelphia, in trust, which is to be invested and 
the interest on the same paid annually, during the term of their natural 
lives, as follows: to his sister, Sarah Ann Fell, the income of $20,000 ; 
to his sister, Elizabeth Keyser, of Philadelphia, the income of $20,000 ; 
to his sister, Annie M. Walton, of Illinois, the income of $15,000. At 
their death the principal is to go ‘‘ to the George School, meaning the 
school provided for and to be established under and according to the 
provisions of the will of John M. George, of the city of Philadelphia,” 

The George School is also made the residuary legatee, so that if the 
estate should amount to $75,000 (as is estimated by some), it will re- 
ceive, under the terms of the will not only the $55,000 life-estate money, 
but all the remainder of the estate, after paying the three legacies, 
$1,025, the collateral inheritance tax, and the commissions and charge 
of the settlement of the estate. 

The will directs that all the real estate belonging to the deceased be 
sold either at private or public sale, and that the collateral inheritance 
tax on all legacies and bequests shall be paid out of the residuary 
estate and the legatees receive the full amounts bequeathed them. 

Jacob Fretz, we understand, was not a Friend, though he was nearly 


associated with members of our Society. A paragraph in a Bucks | 


county newspaper says : 

** Jacob Fretz was a native of Solebury township. He began life in 
comfortable circumstances, having inherited money from his father. 
For a long time he owned and operated the Fleecy Dale Mills, between 
Carversville and Lumberville, in that township. He sold the mills 
about fifteen years ago and removed to Lumberville, where he pur- 
chased the old Dilworth property, a fine place, which he improved in 
many ways. There he lived in retirement, spending his winters in 
Florida. He was quite eccentric, and like many other men who have 
left the bulk of their estates to institutions, public and otherwise, was 
regarded all his life as being very exacting in money matters. He 
never married. He came of Mennonite stock, but it is believed was 
not a member of any religious denomination. His sympathies are said 
to have been with the Episcopalians.” 


BEGINNING OF STUDIES IN SIGHT.—The summer vacation is drawing 


on, and the beginning of studies in college and school is almost in view. 
Resumption in schools advertised in the INTELLIGENCER will be as 
follows : 

Swarthmore College, Ninth month 23. 

George School, Ninth month 15. 

Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, Ninth month 20. 

Wilmington Friends’ School, Ninth month 13 

Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa., Ninth month 6. 

Swarthmore Grammar School, Ninth month 14. 

Abington Friends’ School, Ninth month 14. 

Chappaqua Mountain Institute, Ninth month 20. 

Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, L. I., Ninth month 14. 

Darlington Seminary, West Chester, Pa., Ninth month 13. 


TRIBUTE TO BENJAMIN SMITH'S WorK.—Edward Prizer, who has 
been writing a series of recollection-sketches in the Doylestown, Pa., 
Intelligencer, speaks of the seminary conducted in that borough for 
several years by Prof. Benjamin Smith. He says: 

*« But I cannot close without a reference to the old Seminary where 
for a number of years Benjumin Smith vainly struggled to maintain a 
high grade school without endowment and depending upon the short- 
term support of a country district. Many recall that school, as I do, 
with admiration and gratitude, for to many, as to me, it was the only 
chance opportunity afforded for an education. How the community sur- 
vived its loss without another in its place I never could understand. 
I trust that out of the discouragement and pain of that period of his life 
Mr. Smith may draw the comfort of knowing that many owe to him the 
foundation of their success in life, and but for his open-handed generos- 
ity and sympathetic counsel must have been contented to fill much 


| tion.’’ 





lower steps on the ladder of life. Of all my Doylestown days, never 


were days happier, better, or more developing than those spent within 
the walls of the old Seminary.” 


THE ‘‘ KINDERGARTEN ReEview.’’—The Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass., announce that their monthly magazine, the Xinder- 
garten New;, is to be continued under the broader name of the Xinder- 
garten Review, and will be enlarged in size and scope. It will be 
edited by Emilie and Laura E. Poulsen, of Boston, who have a high 
standing in the kindergarten work. They announce that they have se- 
cured ‘‘ assurance of cordial codperation from many of the most appre- 
ciated authors and educators.” 

The new Review will be $2 a year (no issues in Seventh and 
Eighth months), but renewals and new subscriptions will be received at 
the old price, $1 a year, up to and including Ninth month 30. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


ALL-Day MEETING AT SWARTHMORE.—The pic-nic philanthropic 
conference, at Swarthmore, on the 21st inst., was considered an enjoy- 
able and profitable occasion. Entertainment was provided in the grove 
on the College grounds, and the meetings were held, morning and 
afternoon, in the meeting-house. 

At the morning session Prof. Joseph S. Walton, of the West Chester 
Normal School, read a paper on the use of tobacco. He attributed it, 
in many cases, to the lack of nutritious food on the part of the young, 
to the monotonous daily work of mechanics, to the ease with which bad 
habits are contracted, and the opportunities given for the cultivation of 
these habits. Social usages were the chief contributors to the smoking 
and chewing customs, and these must be driven ou’ by social measures. 
In the social circle, he believed, the use of cigars and cigarettes would 
soon cease if youug women would draw the line against young men who 
indulged in the obnoxious weed. 

The paper drew forth much discussion. 

At the afternoon session, a paper by Dr. William I. Hull, of Swarth- 
more College, with numerous stereopticon views, was read by Robert 
Pyle. Dr. Hull's paper was a study of the Temperance question from 
the view-point of the New York slums, and his pictures showed tene- 
ment houses, saloons, and streets in that city. ‘‘ The saloon,” the 
speaker said, ‘‘ brings contempt on the laboring classes, reduces them 
to poverty, huddles them in crowded and dilapidated tenements, and 
brings them and their children into contact with the criminal classes.’’ 
He had observed that in the slums ‘‘ while men eat to live, they live to 
drink. There are 400 churches in New York and 8000 saloons, and it 
is not unusual to have twelve saloons in a block. A saloon always seizes 
upon the most advantageous place, such as at elevated railroad stations, 
near public fountains, where a great many wagoners stop to water their 
horses, and in the lower floors of tenement houses. I saw one tenement 
house occupied by 1,000 people, which had a thriving saloon on the 
first floor, where men, women and children with kettles came and went 
day and night. These places corrupt the children, as they are never 
out of their reach in their miserable homes or on the street, and this in- 
fluence lasts through life. In one place is a college settlement, a 
church, and a saloon next door to the church, and the evil of that 
saloon overcomes the good of the other two.” 

Dr. Hull’s paper called forth an animated discussion, in which Dr. 
Edward H. Magill, David Ferris, Jacob F. Byrnes, James F. Dailey, 


| Allen Flitcraft, Prof. George L. Maris, Lewis Palmer, Isaac Roberts, 
| Lewis V. Smedley, and others, took part. 


The next paper was read by Isaac Roberts on ‘‘ Peace and Arbitra- 
He could not see that the friends of this principle had found 
much to encourage them during the past few years. He reviewed the 
manifestation of the war spirit in Europe, and the existing wars, he 
thought, showed that universal peace was far from realization. There 
were, however, two hopeful signs inthe gloom. One was the Vene- 
zuelan treaty and the other was the arbitration treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain. The defeat of the latter had been a 
disappointment, but there were hopes of a new treaty and a successful 
one. Upon these two nations the hope of peace depended. 


Dr. Magill and others discussed the subject. The meeting closed 
after a period of silence. 


TEXAS, in spite of its huge herds, imports much of the butter it 
uses. 


Tue day that Phillips Brooks died, the mother of a little child 
came into the room where the Itttle one was playing, and, holding the 
bright face between her hands, said tearfully: ‘* Bishop Brooks has gone 


to Heaven.’” ‘*O, mamma, how happy the angels will be,” was the 
reply of the child. 


‘* TRUTH is compared in the Scripture to a streaming fountain ; if 
her waters flow not in a perpetual progression, they sicken into a 
muddy pool of conformity and tradition. If a man believe things only 
because his pastor says so, or the assembly so determine, without know- 
ing other reason, though his belief be true, yet the very truth becomes 
his heresy.— John Milton. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


CHARLES F. SAUNDERS, who has been for three years past the editor 
and publisher of the United Friend, a monthly journal of this city, an- 
nounces in the issue for Eighth month that the paper is discontinued 
with that number, and that the publication ‘* will not be resumed for the 
ensuing year.’’ The notice adds: “ This decision is not due to any 
lack of interest in the cause which we have sought to advocate; but 
because it has seemed that we are free from the requirement which was 
laid upon us to publish in this manner some of the writings of the early 
Friends, and other articles in accord with the spiritual principles which 
they professed, and of which they were faithful exponents.” 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, are steadily adding to the list of 
books in their “ Students’ Editions,’’ recent additions being Henry D. 
Thoreau’s ‘*‘ Walden ” and Cranch’s translation of Virgil's ‘‘Aineid.” 
Prof. Phelps, of Yale, has added ‘* Walden”’ to his course of study of 
American authors, for the coming year, —a course which is elected by 
no less than 300 students. 

In their ‘* Riverside School Library,’’ the same publishers issue a 
volume of Emerson’s Poems and Essays. It has notes and an intro- 
duction, biographical sketch, portrait, view of Emerson’s home, etc. 
The poems have been carefully selected by the editor afier repeated 
tests in his own school. They have been classified into three groups, 
the first chiefly comprising patriotic pieces ; the second, with Nature for 
a theme, presents May Day and fourteen others ; and the third includes 
poems of Life and Character. The essays include ‘‘ The Fortune of 
the Republic,” a college requirement for many years, “‘ The Young 
American,’ ‘‘ American Civilization,’ “* The Emancipation Procla- 
mation,” ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,” and ‘‘ The American Scholar.” 


The opening article in Harper's Magazine is by those two Philadel- 
phian collaborators, Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. They have 
been so long residents of London, (since 1884), that perhaps it may be 
forgotten that they were born and reared here, though Elizabeth al- 
ludes to it in this article. The article is “ Around London by Bicycle,” 
and describes a series of rides, radiating from the metropolis, which 
bring the travelers to a variety of places of interest,—among them 
Jordans, where William Penn was buried, and Stoke Pogis, where his 
son Thomas lived,—and which is made forever interesting as the place 
where Gray wrote his “ Elegy.” 


The current issue of Scribner's Magazine, (for Ninth month), has 


‘* outing ’’ articles suited to the season. William Henry Bishop de- 
scribes picturesquely the famous watering-place in northern Spain, 
San Sebastian, selected several years agoas the summer home of the 
Queen Regent of Spain and the boy King, Alphonso, at which place 
they have been staying this summer. A very interesting article is that 
by Frederic Irland, who describes ‘‘ a lazy cruise ’’ in a schooner along 
the shore north of the Gulf of St. Lawrence,—* probably the least- 
known accessible region on this continent,” we are told. The second 
part of Walter A. Wyckoff’s .emarkable narrative, his experience as 
an actual workingman, is given. This is a notable contribution to our 
current literature. 


‘* The Milkweed,” in Harfer’s, is the last unpublished article by 
the late William Hamilton Gibson, whose work with both pen and 
brush is so familiar to magazine-readers. It has the delicacy of im- 
agination, and the sympathy with plant and insect, that have made the 
author's articles and books so deservedly popular. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


JONATHAN K. TAYLOR and wife, of Baltimore, who have been spend- 
ing the summer at Waukesha Springs, Wis., left there last week for 
Mackinac Island, stopping at Madison, Eau Claire, and Duluth, ex- 
pecting to reach Baltimore about the roth of the coming month. 


Judge D. Newlin Fell, of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, with 
his wife and daughter, sailed from New York on the steamship Paris, 
of the American Line, on the 18th inst. They will make a short tour 
in England and Ireland, and return by Tenth month. 


James Hampersoomian, a Friend of this city, an Armenian by birth, 
is interested in Philip Minasian, a refugee from Armenia, who has 
reached Philadelphia, and desires employment. Philip’s father was a 
preacher, and was massacred. The son has been a teacher, and under- 
stands English fairly well. 


IT is the gift in a loveless hand that makes the pauper; and this | 


principle rules out all public assistance to the poor from money levied 
by taxation, except in great calamities or special emergencies which 
rouse a genuine public sympathy.—Dr. R. E. Thompson. 
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THE TOYS. 


My little son, who looked from thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spoke in quite grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 

I struck him and dismissed 

With hard words and unkissed,— 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed, 

But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet, 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own, 
For on a table drawn beside his head 

He had put within his reach 

A box of counters and a red-veined stone 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

A bottle of bluebells 

And two French copper coins, ranged there 

with careful art 

To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I prayed 

To God I wept and said: 

‘¢ Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 

Not vexing thee in death, 

And thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly, not less 

Than I, whom thou hast molded from the clay, 
Thou’lt leave thy wrath and say, 
‘ I will be sorry for their childishness.’ ” 

— Coventry Patmore. 


TO THE BICYCLIST BENDING FORWARD. 


O YouTH, who bending forward, rides apace, 
With melancholy stamped upon your face, 
Pursuing pleasure with a frenzied eye, 

Yet mocked by her, however fast you fly, 

Are you aware how horrible you look ? 

No guy invented for a picture book 

Was ever a more painful sight than thou. 

Lord of the bent back and the anxious brow, 

Oh, sit up straight and try to wear a smile; 

Be less intent to pile up mile on mile ; 

Enjoy the prospects as you glide along, 

The trees, the sunshine and the robin’s song. 

To us who view you scorching day by day, 

Bent on your bar in such an awkward way, 

You are the homeliest thing on earth, my lad, 
Oh, sit up straight, and make the landscape glad ! 
— Robert Grant, in Harper's Weekly. 


A MAN must be a pretty good orator to make his troubles sound in- 
teresting to others. 


ACCORDING to a French philosopher, ‘‘ Life is a comedy to one who 
thinks, a tragedy to one who feels.” 


A DUTY is not to be shirked because it is disagreeable ; but if it can 
be made agreeable, by all means make it so.—Gat/ Hamilton. 


ALL wood in the Aleutian Islands grew on giaciers in Alaska. 
Whole forests break into the sea, and float off, to be, in part, caught at 
the Islands. 


In Alaska distances are gigantic. It is 2,000 miles from Sitka to 
Klondike. A bgat leaving Dawson, September 20, is chased to the 
mouth of the Yukon by freezing water. 


MILITARISM seems to have run mad in Germany. Military bicycle 
corps having been organized for scouting purposes, the military author- 
ities are now training large dogs to attack bicyclists, wearing the uni- 
forms of the Russians and French. 


NEXT to that of the British Museum the largest collection of birds’ 
eggs is that belonging to a lawyer named Nebr Korn, in Braunschweig, 
Germany. He intends soon to issue a catalogue of his collection, with 
fifty colored plates, depicting the most valuable specimens, many of 
which are unique. 


‘* THE Temperance Ironsides” is the name given to a new organi- 
zation formed in England. The object of the new movement is ‘‘ to 
purify the churches of all denominations from complicity with the 
liquor traffic and its evil influences, and to secure an aggressive attitude 


| by the churches against the traffic itself.” 
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SECOND REPORT ON ARMENIAN OXEN. 

H. M. Allen, the Missionary at Van, in Armenia, has sent to the 
English Friends a second report of his purchase and distribution of 
oxen forthe Armenians. It was received in London Seventh month 30. 
My last report I closed by saying that the 352 oxen pur- 
chased in Persia were placed under quarantine by the Gov- 
errment, and for some weeks remained at Archag, and in 
the meantime were made use of by the people of that 
village. The report that there was disease among the 
cattle was absolutely false, and well illustrates the petty 
annoyances to which we are almost always subject in every 
line of work. I felt unwilling to purchase any more oxen 
until I was assured that the Government would place no 
more obstacles in our way. At last, by dint of persistent 
efforts, the Vali (who is an excellent Governor) was per- 
suaded to raise the quarantine, and on Sixth month 11th 
I started out to inform the villages to the east and north 
of Varak Mountain that oxen would be given them at 
Archag on the following Wednesday. I came back to 
Van for Sunday. On Monday I copied as much of my 
report as I could, leaving my wife to finish it, and at 3.30 
p. m. mounted and rode to a group of villages some 
eighteen miles distant. 

On the following day, after arranging with five vil- 
lages, we arrived at Archag. My men, who had gone a 
shorter road, were already there, and the tent was upin a 
pleasant spot overlooking the Archag Lake. By sunset 
almost all the oxen which had come in from ploughing in 
the fields were herded near us. Some of the men from 
the villages had already come to be at hand early for the 
distribution in the morning. Soon after sunrise, the scene 
around my tent resembled pandemonium more than any- 
thing else. The men who had come from the surrounding 
villages made up a good-sized company, to say nothing of 
the crowd from Archag that came to look on. The papers 
for each village had to be made out, then the representa- 
tive men of each called the papers, signed and sealed, and 
last ot all the oxen had to be given out by lot. Of course 
some expressed dissatisfaction at the number and quality 
of the cattle received, a few made trouble, but the majority 
accepted their share with gratitude, and hurried away joy- 
fully to their homes. By noon of that day we had given 
out 139 oxen to fourteen villages. In the course of the 
afternoon we broke up camp and moved over to the west 
side of the lake, where we pitched at Gadalavar, a village 
made up of Kurdish and Nestorian families. 

The next day we gave out forty-four oxen, and moved 
on to Averag, a large Armenian village, one and a half 
hours’ ride from Van. This village and one next to it 
received twenty-two oxen. At this point we divided our 
herd, sending seventy-one to the city to await our return, 
and with the remainder we moved down to the lake, where 
we distributed them among six villages. The next day a 
short ride brought us to the city. On the following 
Monday the oxen started for Pesandasht, in the Shahdagh 
region, and I followed the next day and overtook them. 
Pesandasht is an open Highland valley, lying just under 
the southwestern slopes of Ardoss Mountain, which is 
11,000 feet above sea level. There being no outlet (visi- 
ble at least) for the water, it collects in the basin of this 
valley in the spring, and gradually disappears in the sum- 
mer, leaving on the surface of the soil each year a rich 
alluvial deposit. For this reason, the sowing, though done 
late, is unusually productive. In going to this place I sent 
the oxen round by the usual road, while with a guard and 
Shahen Aghag I went directly over the summit of Ardoss 
Mountain. We were hardly able to use our horses at all, 
especially in the descent, which was made at a point so 
steep that even men on foot seldom attempt it. We 
reached camp at sundown, with bruised feet and ankles, 





ar aiid me up; but the magnificent panorama of 
the lake and these grand mountains well repaid all our 
trouble. 

The next day we distributed all but fourteen of the 
oxen in Pesandasht and its surrounding villages, and on 
the following night encamped at Sevdigin, two hours’ ride 
from the town of Shahdagh. After giving out the last of 
the oxen, I spent Saturday in climbing a mountain where 
the snows are eternal. On Sunday we rested quietly in 
the beautiful valley, and at dawn the next day we were on 
our way home, and arrived in the city about 3 p. m. 

My notes show that these 352 oxen purchased in Persia 
were distributed among thirty-six villages, two monas- 
teries, and nine isolated families, who were in need of 
special help. A careful and moderate estimate, taking 
into account the amount of grain sown in Archag during 
the quarantine, shows that at the harvests of this and next 
year these 352 oxen ought to provide food for about 9,000 
people. My figures in the last report were based on un- 
reliable information, as I found out afterwards. If the 
harvests are good the above estimate leaves a wide margin 
on the side of gain. 

My plan was to go at once among the tribal Kurds to 
purchase more oxen, but the experiment of buying here 
in the city has proved so successful that for the present 
my intention is to keep on buying here. Since Sixth 
month 29 my buyer has purchased here 204 oxen. This 
morning I sent off 136 of them to some of the most des- 
titute villages near us. A trustworthy man, with a guard 
to help him, is in charge of the distribution. Last week 
I gave out myself forty-four to two villages, two monas- 
teries, and the rest to meet special cases of need. 

At present I am giving on the basis of seven oxen to 
each group of twenty-five families, which is all I can afford 
with the funds in hand, and which will at least keep star- 
vation from the door. 

A word in closing. The foresight shown by Major 
Williams in selecting this method of relief becomes more 
apparent each day. The prospect of widespread distress 
is only too plain. The failure of crops in the Mosul 
region, the great number of unsown fields, the partially 
depopulated villages, give with painful emphasis the reason 
for the almost daily rise in the price of grain. In view 
of these facts, how great a satisfaction it is to us, and must 
be to you who have given so generously to this work, to 
feel that thousands of poor helpless people will have at 
least these oxen to ane them from starvation. 


MAN wouldn’t have time to sleep or to feed, 
To follow the plow or the pen, 
If he read all the things he thinks he will read, 
When he goes through the papers again. 
— Detroit Free Press. 


LET us all resolve, first, to attain the grace of silence ; 
secondly, to deem all fault-finding that does no good asin, 
and to resolve, when we are happy ourselves, not to poison 
the atmosphere for our neighbors by calling on them to 
remark every painful and disagreeable feature of their 
daily life ; third, to practice the grace and virtue of praise. 
—AHarriet B. Stowe. 


BLESSED is the man who has the gift of making friends, 
for it is one of God’s best gifts. It involves many things, 
but above all is the power of going out of one’s self and 
seeing and appreciating whatever is noble and loving in 
another man.— Zhomas Hughes. 


THE tallest trees are most in the power of the winds ; 
and ambitious men of the blasts of fortune.— Wm. Penn. 
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THE ANTHONY HOMESTEAD. 
Woman’s Tribune, Washington, D. C. 


Tue old house [at Adams, Berkshire county, Mass.], which 
is now historic, was the finest in the neighborhood when it 
was put up. It was astory and a half high, of course. It was 
only in the next generation that Berkshire county people 
began to aspire to two-story mansions. It is large enough, 
without using the parlor side, which was a later addition 
built to receive the bride of one of the sons, to seat com- 
fortably over seventy-five people on the day of the reunion. 
Miss Anthony called attention to the great hooks in the 
ceiling from which the strings of apples and pumpkins 
used to be hung to dry. There have been changes made 
which doubtless make it more pleasant to live in, and 
most important of these is the piping the excellent water 
from the brook to the kitchen. In Grandmother Anthony’s 
day she had to carry all the water used in the house from 
the foot of the hill. Women were the first hydraulic 
system the world over. 

It was astonishing how many that house could shelter. 
After the first pressure of relatives was over, the writer 
spent two nights under its roof, sleeping once in the room 
of the Quaker preacher, and the other time in the room 
occupied by Grandfather Anthony for so many years. 
Here was the old spinning wheel and sundry other re- 
minders of the long past. The country air was delight- 
ful and the view magnificent. In all the region there is 
not such a view of old Greylock as can be obtained from 
the back door of this house. It almost seems but a step 
away. It was fortunate that the back door was thus 
placed, for it must have relieved the monotony and weari- 
ness of the never ending work of cooking, tailoring, spin- 
ning, weaving, etc., done in that large kitchen, to be 
greeted always by the majestic and ever changing beauty 
of the mountain. 

The old home is now owned by two sisters living in 
Chicago, and their brothers. An artist cousin is allowed 
the use of the house for its care, and it is a sight to see 
her ducks and chickens, and the pony which comes ever 
at her call. The sisters were present at the reunion and 
were most assiduous hostesses. 

The suggestion of the writer [Clara Bewick Colby] 
that the Historical Society should purchase the property 
was taken up at once and overtures were made looking to 
thisend. While the large propérty is now reduced to a 
few acres, it still includes everything that could be de- 
sired fora park. The deep slope on the Greylock side 
prevents any obstruction to this view ever being made. 
More to the front is the lovely meadow with the greenest 
grass that ever grew, and some of the most graceful and 
stately elms that are in all the region. Going through 
this we come to Grandfather’s orchard, where grew such 
apples, Miss Anthony says, as she never found anywhere 
else. They have ‘‘beliflowers’’ now-a-days, but they 
don’t taste like Grandfather’s used to. Each grand old 
apple tree hasa special rock of its own to lean up against, 
and the boulders in that orchard are wonderfully pictur- 
esque. At the foot of the land is a boulder fence separat- 
ing it from fields that slope abruptly down to Adams nest- 
ling below, while this point is as fine a view of the Hoosac 
Valley and the Green Mountains as the country affords. 
It would be a delightful landscape effect to make a road 
direct from the town to this part of the farm, where at 
each point the view grows in beauty. Turning back to- 
wards the house, on the right hand, runs Tophet Brook, 
a madly riotous stream. With very little work, paths 
could be cleared down the banks, where the deeply 
wooded shades add completeness to the scene. 

While this is the place which all the Anthonys regard 
as home, it is not the place where Miss Anthony was born. 


This is a little way off, at Bowen’s Corners. She herself 
showed the writer all over the house. Here father and 
mother and the baby used to sleep, while two other chil- 
dren slept in a trundle bed in the same room. There 
were older children than Susan, and children younger, 
when, at the age of six, she went with her parents to Bat- 
tenville and thereafter only returned to visit at Grand- 
father’s—one of these visits covered the period of a sum- 
mer, during which Susan milked five cows regularly. A 
visit was by no means a holiday in those days. 

FARM TELEPHONES IN KANSAS. 
SOLITUDE, ‘‘lonesomeness,’’ is considered one of the draw- 
backs to women’s lifeon the farm. A new Western experi- 
ment has opened a way to avoid this and substitute for 
the isolation of the farm a close connection with neighbors 
that means better enjoyment for all. 

Situated in Central Kansas are a number of farms and 
ranches owned by relatives and close friends. Growing 
weary of the long drives between residences—for the 
distances on the prairies are magnificent—the farmers 
began experimenting with telephones, and have this spring 
put in working order a neighborhood system that is 
attracting wide attention. It starts from a little rail- 
road station, and the wires are attached to the barbed wire 
of the ranch fences, no insulating process being used, it 
only being carefully arranged so that there shall be no 
broken wires. Where the wire crosses the road it is lifted 
on high poles until it will clear even the big loads of 
prairie hay, then comes down and is stapled to a fence- 
post and connected with the barbed wire again. The 
residences along the route have plain six-dollar instruments, 
which are the principal portion of the expense. The line 
is about six miles long and connects a half-dozen homes. 
The women can talk with one another as well as if they 
were in the same room, and on pleasant mornings, when 
all the instruments are in use, it is quite a social affair, 
The men who have large stock interests receive semi-daily 
market quotations from the depot, dictate their orders for 
buying and selling, and one of them manages, largely by 
wire, a cheese factory in a neighboring town. Contrary 
to all expectations, there is no leakage inthe posts, and 
the conversation between the most widely separated points 
is carried on easily. The success of the line has encour- 
aged the building of others, and it is probable that the 
barbed wire fences of the plains will soon be generally 
employed for telephone lines. 

The recent experiments with rural delivery of mail in 
prairie communities have been very successful, and al- 
though there are such widely seperated homes as are not 
known in the East, the carriers found it much appreciated, 
and were able to serve whole neighborhoods by a single 
visit. The families of the farmers are greatly delighted 
with the innovation.—C. M. Harger, in Woman's Journal. 


STREET TREE PruninGc.—Dr. Tyson, Philadelphia, 
calls attention to the painful sight of fine street trees in 
that city being decapitated by the ignorant tree butchers, 
who make a living by this execrable work during the 
winter. The trees are reduced to trunks with a few score 
of huge stumps several feet long in the place where the 
former beautiful branches grew. Much of the trouble 
comes from the ignorance of the original planter, in select- 
ing unfit trees. The silver maple and Canadian poplar 
(miscalled Carolina poplar) are utterly unfitted for street 
trees. They grow rapidly, and are for this reason very 
useful for ten or fifteen years. But they grow too tall soon 
after, and the owner easily falls into the views of the tree 
butcher to give him a job in beheading them.—Meehans' 
Monthly. 
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QUAKER STORIES OF EARLIER DAYS. 


In taking charge of the meeting, (at Adams, Mass.), 
Susan B. Anthony said it had been many years since she 
faced an audience in Adams. The last time was in the 
old Baptist church, and her grandfather sat on the stone 
steps. He, staunch Quaker as he was, could not have 
been coaxed to sit in the seat of a ‘‘ hireling minister.’’ 
The name of Lapham, Miss Anthony said, was as near to 
her as that of Anthony. A brother of her Grandmother 
Lapham went to the far Genesee Valley, twenty miles from 
Rochester. Before he started they had a meeting about 
him down in the old meeting house and investigated him. 
They decided he must be insane to think of removing so 
far,—to the very edge of civilization,—and they threat- 
ened to turn him out if he went; and when he did go 
they did turn him out. 

She gave some pleasant reminiscences of her grand- 
father on her mother’s side, whose name was Read, and 
he married a Richardson. There was another rebel in 
her family. When Grandfather Lapham was building a 
house for his son in-law, he told Grandmother Lapham 
that he had ordered the carpenter to make it a story and 
a half high. Grandmother went to the carpenter and 
said: ‘I tell thee, thee must make it a two-story house.’’ 
So he did, and when the neighbors came for the raising 
and old Grandfather Lapham saw the joists he said, ‘ It 
seems to me you are making this house rather high between 
’ists.”’ 

Mrs. Harper, of Chicago, spoke of Daniel Anthony, 
Susan’s father. He married Lucy Read, who was not a 
Quaker, and loved to dance. The night before she mar- 
ried she danced until 4 o’clock in the morning and then 
resigned her gaieties forever to wed her Quaker lover. 
In a letter written by herself, Aunt Hannah, the Quaker 
preacher (which makes the story doubly interesting) tells 
of having given a cheese to Daniel’s family as they were 
driving away. She moved all the cheeses on the shelf 
nearer together to conceal the loss, but Grandfather 
Anthony thought something was wrong about those 
cheeses. Aunt Hannah, however, satisfied him by quietly 
remarking that ‘* cheeses shrink as they dry.”’ 


Ir the crow has a creed it is that all birds are heretics that do not 
wear black. 


QUEBEC, with a population of 70,000, has six daily newspapers, 
four of which are in the French language. 


Ir is stated that women control $130,000,000 of stock in the na- 
tional banks in this country, and $145,000,000 in the State banks. 


FARMERS of Northampton county, Va., have received more money 
for the 160,000 barrels of potatoes shipped this year than for the 
234,660 shipped last year. 


A CANNY Scot was asked the catechism question, What are the de- 
crees of God? He answered more wisely than the catechism: “ In- 
deed, sir, He kens that best himself.’’ 


Laxpor Day, the first Second-day in September, will be observed in 
Joliet, Ill., by the combined trades-unions at their picnic without either 
liquor or beer. This was decided upon by a unanimous vote at a meet- 
ing of the several unions. 


THE proposal for the erection of a woman’s university in England 
has been met with a protest signed by 150 head-mistresses of the girls’ 
secondary schools. The plan is generally condemned by the women 
connected with higher education. 


Timotuy B. Hussey once told me a boy came to him, and wanted 
a place to work. Timothy said, ‘I have no place for thee; I do not 
need thee.’’ The boy replied, ‘‘ Well, I have need of you.” ‘* How 
is that ?’’ asked Timothy. The answer came, ‘‘ I have need of you to 
teach me to mould in your foundry.’’ Whereupon Timothy said, * If 
thou wilt work for three months for nothing, and board thyself, come.’’ 
He said, ‘‘ I will, and be giad of it.””. The boy went to work, and did 
so well that at the end of the first week he was paid $2, and before the 
three months had gone he was getting $6 a week, and now Timothy B. 
Hussey pays him $18 a week, for he feels that he cannot run his busi- 
ness without that boy.—Amos Kenworthy. 


| 200,000 persons. 





RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 
Harper’s Weekly. 
Ir is reported that the experiments which have been made 
by the Post Office Department in the free delivery of rural! 
letters have, so far, resulted very much to the depart- 
ment’s satisfaction. Fifty thousand dollars was appropri- 
ated last winter by Congress for this use, and tests of the 
feasibility of the plan were made in various parts of the 
country. Early reports which have come in, especially 
from some districts in Maine and Vermont, tell of the 
satisfaction of the farmers with the new service, and of 
their willingness to profit by it. It is found that they 
take many more daily newspapers when they can have 
them delivered, and also that the number of letters car- 
ried shows a vigorous increase. The rural carrier makes 
one trip a day over a distance of between sixteen and 
twenty-four miles. He supplies his own conveyance— 
horse and cart or bicycle. It has been found that re- 
sponsible men are willing to do this work for an annual 
stipend ranging from $175 upwards, the average pay being 
about $300. It is estimated that at that rate sixty mil- 
lion dollars (about half the annual pension bill) would 
provide rural free delivery all over the United States. 
That would mean, among other things, employment for 
The rural carriers are allowed to eke 
out their stipend by any supplementary enterprises that 


| do not interfere with their duties, as to sell stamps or 


stationery and receive and deliver express parcels or tele- 
grams. Where farmers live some distance from the road 
their mail is left in boxes at convenient points by the 
roadside, from which also letters are collected. 


A Lonc Drive or SHEEP.—A herd of 80,000 sheep 
has been bought in Oregon by A. J. Knollin, of A. J. 
Knollin & Co., live stock commission merchants, and is 
now being driven overland to Kansas, where the sheep 
will be fed next winter, preparatory to their sale at the 
yards here next spring. This immense herd is divided 
into twelve bands, each of which is driven by eight men. 
The method of driving the sheep is to allow them to 
graze along the roadside as they travel, covering six or 
seven miles each day. ‘The drivers are furnished with 
horses and a camping outfit, and while the drove of sheep 
rests at night the shepherds sleep in tents. The bands are 
driven about twelve miles apart, and Mr. Knollin expects 
to reach Kansas with the sheep by October. By driving 
the sheep overland instead of shipping them by rail the 
commission merchants will save $80,000, as the transpor- 
tation charges from Oregon to Kansas amount to $1 a 
head. The only expense will be the salary of the men and 
the cost of feeding them and their hundred horses.— 
Kansas City Star. 


THE CLIMATE aT City oF Mexico.—Perhaps the most 
trying sun we have here on the tableland is the midwinter 
sun, so intense that the native expression is that ‘‘ it bites,’’ 
and yet men perform great journeys on foot or horseback 
under the sun of winter without injury. This may be the 
classic land of manana, of delay and procrastination, but 
the people have stronger nerves, and life, though led on 
simpler lines, is happier in many ways. Nobody goes 
mad here from the heat, nobody tumbles down a corpse 
in the streets from the effects of the sun, and rarely any 
one remarks about the weather. From the time of United 
States Consul Strother down to the present time residing 
and visiting Americans have never wearied of praising the 
incomparable climate of Mexico’s tableland.—Mexican 
Herald. 
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THe Grace OF CHEERFULNESS.—In this age of hurry 
and flurry and intense activity along all lines of occupa- 
tion, as a people we oftentimes are untrue to ourselves and 
forgetful of our God by neglecting to be cheerful and 
friendly one toward another. Nothing tends to promote 
happiness in all departments of life more than a kind and 
friendly spirit. Too often persons beginning in life to 
make a name and reputation in the world make a sad mis- 
take by being so engrossed with the affairs of their busi- 
ness and their self-interests that they become cheerless, 
cold, and indifferent to everything and everybody about 
them. And while such persons are oftimes successful in 
life, as a rule their lives are miserable failures. Who does 
not admire the hearty, friendly handclasp of another? 
Who will resent the sweet smile of friendliness of a neigh- 
bor ? Who will regret the cheerfulness of his own actions? 
To be cheerful is to be Christlike, and, like Christ him- 
self, who was always cheerful and loving and kind, so this 
grace gives to life a charm which cannot be taken away. 
Cheerfulness means kindness, for we can be cheerful only 
when we are kind.’’—Presbyterian Banner. 


age both to appreciate the relics of old times still left with 


us and to destroy them when commercial considerations | 


interfere with sentiment. It will, however, be a matter 
for very great regret when that fine old coaching inn, the 
Old Bell in Holborn, disappears. A board displayed upon 
the mellowed red brick frontage proclaims that the inn, 
with its yard and coach houses, is to be sold. 
Bell dates, in part, from 1521, and is the only remaining 
example left in London outside Southwark of the galleried 
inn familiar to readers of Dickens. The courtyard, with 


its still existing booking-office and the old fashioned din- | 


ing-room on one side, remains a perfect picture of the 
days of our grandfathers, and, indeed, it is only within 
recent years that the last coach ceased running from here 
to the Buckinghamshire village of Chalfont St. Giles.— 
London Daily News. 


EDUCATION OF THE COLORED Peop_Le.—The American 
Missionary Association (Congregational) has just pub- 
lished a report of work for the higher education of negroes. 
In 1895 there were in the United States 162 institutions 
for secondary and higher education of the colored race ; 
156 of these are within the boundaries of the former slave 
States; 18 are wholly supported by the States in which 
they are; 35 have State aid. The remaining 109 are 
sustained by benevolent societies and tuition fees. There 
are 37,102 students and 1,549 teachers in these institutions. 
This is an increase of 4,400 intwo years. More than one- 
half of the pupils are young women. 


It is estimated that there will be a total registration of 600,000 in 
Greater New York for the election on November 2, and a total vote of 
550,000, 


IN a book, as ‘‘literature,’’ says Prof. Woodrow Wilson, ‘‘ We 
wish companionship and renewal of spirit, enrichment of thought, and 
the full adventure of the mind ; and we desire fair company and a large 
world in which to find them.” 


Tue Arabians shake hands six or eight times. Once is not enough. 
If, however, they be persons of distinction, they embrace and kiss one 
another several times, and also kiss their own hands, In Turkey the 
salute is to place the hand upon the breast and bow. 


THE war which has devasted Cuba has brought Spain to ruin. A 
remorsless conscription has taken a victim from every hamlet, from almost 
every household in the country, and of these conscripts the majority 
will either not return or will return as wrecks. Yet the drain of blood 
and treasure goes on, and is brought to the notice of every Spaniard. 


How long willa barren and bankrupt pride sustain the Spaniards to 


demand the continuance of this destruction? —Harper’s Weekly. 


The Old | 








CURRENT EVENTS. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY left the summer hotel on Lake Champlain, 
on the 23d inst., and brought his summer vacation there to a close. 
He went to the annual encampment of the ‘‘ Grand Army of the Re- 


public,’’ at Buffalo, where he arrived on the 24th, and proposed to go 
from there to Cleveland. 


THE wheat price continued to rise, last week, until it passed the 
‘«dollar mark ’’ in the seaport markets, and practically reached it at 
Chicago. On the 23d, however, there was some reaction in prices. In 
France there is a public demand upon the Government to lower or 
remit altogether the duty on imports of wheat, the price of bread having 
much risen. The Government, so far, has declined. Reports from 
the Argentine Republic, South America, say that the next wheat crop 
there is expected to be large, the area sown being greater than ever 
before. 

PRESIDENT FAURE, of France, reached Cronstadt (near St. Peters- 
burg) on the 23d, and was received there by the Czar of Russia, who 


| had come in his steam yacht for the purpose. They then proceeded to 


St. Petersburg. There were great demonstrations of welcome in the 


| latter city. Many men and women wore tri-colored cockades, and 
An Op Lonpon Inn.—It has been left for the present | 


thousands of children waved little French and Russian flags. The 
municipality of St. Petersburg, it is stated, spent much more for the 
entertainment of President Faure than for that of the German Emperor. 
In Paris the fact that the Czar went to Cronstadt to receive the Presi- 
dent is accounted a great international event, and it is said that his de- 
cision to do this “ was reached against enormous pressure from the 
German party in Russia.’’ , 

THE outbreak of Mohammedan tribes on the Afghan frontier of In- 
dia is shown by dispatches on the 23d and 24th to be of a very exten- 
sive and serious character. The Afridis, a powerful tribe, who can 
muster 25,000 fighting men, are fully engaged in it. The Khyber 
Pass, the entrance to Afghanistan, has been abandoned by the British 
forces, with a small fort, Fort Maude, near the entrance to the Pass. 
Other British forts have been attacked, and hostilities are active. There 
seems to be no doubt that the rising is due to religious causes, stimu- 
lated by the successes of the Turks in Greece and discontent among 
the native peoples in India. 

THERE is still no conclusion of the bituminous coal miners’ strike. 
A conference of miners and operators at Pittsburg, on the 23d, was ex- 
pected to bring about a settlement, but it broke up on the 24th without 
result. The proposal was to refer the dispute to arbitrators, but the 
men wanted 69 cents a ton, pending the arbitration, while the em- 
ployers would only give 61% cents. The latter finally resolved “to 
open their mines at once.” 

THE settlement of the peace conditions between Turkey and Greece 
still drags along at Constantinople. The demand of Lord Salisbury, on 
behalf of England, that the Turks evacuate Thessaly, appears to have 
been somewhat modified, and it is said that the British ambassador at 
Constantinople, Sir Philip Currie, has received instructions to agree to 
the modified proposal of ‘lurkey that her troops occupy Volo and 
Larissa, and the country in the rear of those places, until the Greek 
war indemnity is paid, immediately withdrawing the troops south of this 
line on the signing of the treaty of peace. A mass meeting at Athens 
on the 22d adopted an address to the King urging that the proposed 
peace treaty be rejected and the war renewed by Greece, but this pro- 
posal is generally disapproved. 

THE new Librarian of Congress, John Russell Young, has decided 
to introduce into the new Congressional Library a department for the 
blind. The library already contains a large number of volumes in 
blind letter, and it is Mr. Young’s intention to make a complete col- 
lection of raised letter books. A reading room will be set aside for 
this department, which will be the first of its kind in this country. 


It is said to be probable that an agreement will be negotiated be- 
tween Spain and the United States for the settlement of all claims on 
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account of the Cuban trouble by a Claim Commission similar to that 
appointed in 1871, which settled the claims of citizens of both coun- 
tries after the insurrection at that time. 


REpPoRTS from northern India say that good rains have fallen 
throughout India except in the districts of Bombay and Deccan, and 
that the crops promise to be exceptionally large. The numbers on the 
relief list are diminishing and evidences of famine are disappearing. 


It is a fact long observed that generally the things for which time and 
money cannot be found are those we do not want todo. People will 
find money for pleasure, in spite of *‘ hard times.’’ The Kennett 4d- 
vance notes a base-ball game in that town (population, by last census, 
1,326), on the 14th inst., where at the entrance gate nearly $500 was 











— Members of the Pennsylvania Legislature went to New York 
last winter, to attend the ‘‘inauguration’’ of the Grant monument. 
They traveled free, but made up a very large bill for expenses ; the 
Senate appropriated $7,500 to pay it, the House cut this down to $3,000, 
and Governor Hastings vetoed the whole thing. The “ caterer,’ a 
Harrisburg hotel-keeper, says his bill is $5,504.36, of which $3,026.60 
is for ‘‘ wines and liquors,” and $187.53 for hire of silver and china, 
and ‘* breakage.’’ “ Part of the breakage,’ it is stated, “‘ was caused 
by a member of the House who jumped into a basket of glassware, and 
broke $50 worth.” 


— A unique corn dinner recently took place on the Clemens farm, 
in Bristol township (Bucks county, Pa.). On the table was corn pre- 
pared in every imaginable way—boiled, fried, roasted, stewed, hashed, 
made into fritters and served up in pies. Green cornstalks were used 
as decorations for the board, and the waitresses wore caps fashioned 
from husks.— Newtown Enterprise. 


—European report has it that Queen Wilhelmina of Holland flatly 
refuses to marry Prince Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, whom her mother, 
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taken in, “* and probably twice that amount was spent in means of getting the Queen Regent Emma, has selected as the young Queen’s husband. Yea 
to the game. ; The young Queen, who was born in 1880, does not like Bernhard, and Eig 

— A current item says: ‘‘J. Hoge Tyler, who was nominated for | declares she will remain single until 1899, and will then select her own 
governor of Virginia on the Democratic ticket on the fifty-first anniver- | husband. 
sary of his birth, is six feet tall, straight as an arrow, with dark hair — An official call for the sixth annual session of the National Irri- 
and beard scarcely touched with gray. He does not smoke or drink. gation Congress has been issued. It will be held in Lincoln, Neb., on C 
He isa Presbyterian in religion and a descendant of the Scotch. His September 28, 29 and 30, 1897. The questions for Deion am a Stat 
large farm ee about two thousand — vital interest to the people of arid and semi-arid America. Problems 

i syndicate has purchased the entire undeveloped shore on the | of both national and State legislation are to be considered. 5 
New Jersey coast, lying between Long Branch and Asbury Park and — A house on 5th Avenue, New York City, which was recent! Con 
intends to improve the property, so that it will be the finest on the | .ojq for $562,500, is now being “ improved ” by its present weer, low 
Atlantic coast. A thirty-foot esplanade, one and three-eighths miles | w ¢. Whitney ai cost of $150,000. W. C. Whitney is a a EIc 
long, will be built upon the bluff. The purchase prise was over @ | jaw of ex-Senator Payne, of Ohio, one of the Standard Oil Company s 
quarter of a million of dollars, chaise. Nin 

—The great bridge to be built at Montreal, 7,000 feet long, will be | —Of the English wheat-crop, the Mark Lane Express (London), 
constructed by American contractors and of American iron. It will | 23d inst., says: ‘* The wheat harvest is about half over, and the re- 
have twenty-three spans of 240 feet each, and one of 336. There will | ports continue to be fairly favorable, in spite of interruptions of many 
be two railroad tracks, two trolley ways and two footpaths. The | heavy showers and the general delay in carrying the wheat already cut.’’ 
bridge will be completed within a year. —The Delaware tomato crop, it is stated, is only about one-half as 

—The so-called ‘* Princess” Kaiualani, who has just attained her | large as was expected. The same condition prevails in other States d 
majority, expects to return to Hawaii in October, and hopes to be made | and asa result the price of the canned tomato will be higher this year pec 
Queen if annexation fails. She is a niece of the ex-Queen and has | than for some time. ple 
been in England for the past ten years. —Next year, the United States Geological Survey will send out an- 

—The phosphate works of 1. P. Thomas’ Sons & Co., at Pauls- | other party to Alaska, probably in charge of Prof. Spurr, to make a ’ 
boro, N. J., were destroyed by fire on the 22d inst., causing a loss | further exploration and report of the mineral resources of that country. rec 
stated at $225,000. —The commission of Ethan A. Hitchcock, of Missouri, as Minister to 

—A firm in Phenix, Ariz., has obtained 5,000 pennies to introduce | to Russia, was made out in Washington, on the 20th. The appoint- 
them in the trade of that town. ment dates from the 16th. 

ARMSTRONG & McKELVY T ° IATICE 

seen? Gtararch GNORANCE in regard to NOTICES. | 

Pittsburgh. *,* A religious meeting will be held at 
od. . te ] . ° ° Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
OTE wt pal nt materials or pain tl ng Philadelphia, Ninth month 5, 1897, at 3 0’clock. 
ANCHOR . % This is the opening meeting of the season. 
» Cincinpal . . os . ~* 

ECKSTEIN ) ; : . It is earnestly desired that ministering Friends 

ATLANTIC i would seem 1n this age to be in- and all persons interested in the Home will meet Ei 
] 


BRADLEY | 
BROOKLYN | 

New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 


-excusable, when full information 


with us on this occasion. 
On behalf of committee, 
S. T. R. EAVENsON, M. D. 


oc; 


*,* Friends’ Almanac, 1898.— All correc- 
tions of meetings, correspondents, etc., to be 
——— inserted in the forthcoming A/manac should be 

| Chicago. ry r > ‘ * sent af once to Friends’ Book Association, 1500 
suman) Ww ill pay to ge t P amphle t and Race street, Philadelphia. It is hoped Friends- 


COLLIER } will feel sufficient interest to give this immediate 


merssovRT color cards, also twelve pictures | sto 


can be had free. If interested, it 


UNION 


> St. Louis. 


RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN | 


SOUTEERK vcennoseo/ Of houses painted in different 


MORLEY ee ; ' ‘ a 
causx = shades or combinations of colors, 


Salem, Mass, *.* A Conference under the care of the 
CORNELL 


Suffalo | Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
oe Send your address. i 


*,.* To morrow (First-day) is Friends’ day 
at the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Per- 
sons, Belmont and Girard Avenues, ( Philadel- 
phia), the religious meeting being at 3 p. m. 


eT free. Quarterly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
a. house at Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Eighth month 29, at 3 p. m. The 
| meeting will be addressed by Joseph S. Walton. 
| Subject, ‘‘ Temperance and Tobacco.’’ All are 
| respectfully invited to attend. On behalf of 
Committee. SUSANNA RIcH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





. 
Mudge Patent Canner—A Household Necessity. 
The Quickest, Cheapest, and Easiest Method of canning Fruits and Vegetables 
Fruit too ripe for ordinary preserving may be successfully canned by this 
ee either with 74 —= meer. Being eee raw 3 the jars = no 
tisk until used, it retains orm ai avor ny person - _ : as 
comely operate. Prices within the reach of all. For particulars address *,* The meeting of Friends at Cape May 


. Point, N. J., at the cottage of Thomas T. Hil- 
JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philad’a, liard, began on First-day, Seventh month 
A book of costes by Mrs. S. T. Rorer and our adjustable jar holder 4; hour, 10.30 a. m. 
furnished with each Canner without extra charge. 











*,* Circular meetings are appointed in Salem 
irter for Eighth month as follows : 
30. Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, O. 
31. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


* * An all-day meeting under the auspices 
of the Western Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee will be held at London 
Grove, on Seventh day, 28th inst., commencing 
at 10 o’clock. FRANCIS W. Hic Ks, Clerk. 


* * Nottingham First-day School Union will 


East Nottingham (brick meeting house , at 
10.30 a. m. and 1.30 p. m. An interesting 
program has been arranged. _ All are invited to 
attend. RoBerRT K. Woop, ( lerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Ye: arly Meeting has arranged for meetings during 
Eighth month, as follows : 

29. Fairfax. 
JouHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 

Cape May meeting-house near Ocean View 
Station), Eighth month 29, at II a. m. 

*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made appointments for the fol 
lowing meetings : 

EIGHTH MONTH : 
29. Westbury. 
NinTH MONTH : 
5. Chatham. 
Flushing. 
12. Crum Elbow. 
Orange. 
19. Nine Partners. 
Jericho. 

Members of the Committee or others who ex- 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JosepH T. MCDOWELL, Clerk. 


*.* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 
receipt of the following additional contributions 
to the Children’s Country Week Association. 

Katharine M. Laing, 

T. E. Bartram, 


Previously Acknowledged, 


Amount, eal ph, ere oct: See 


We have also received for the Sanitarium, 
J. and M. B., . $20.00 
Joun CoMLy, " Superintendent. 
Eighth month 23. 
*.* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month 
occur as follows : 
. Blue River, Benjaminsville, Il. 
. Whitewater, Fall Creek, Ind. 
. Centre, Stormstown, Pa. 
. Prairie Grove, Highland, Io 
Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
. Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md 
. Illinois Yearly Meeting, Mt. Palatine, 
Mil. 


. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 

. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 

. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Richmond. 
Ind. 

. Canada Half- Yearly Meeting, Yonge 
Street, Ontario. 


*,.* Circular meetings in Ninth month occur 


as follows : 
5. Goshen, Delaware county, 3 p. m. 
26 Warrington, Pa. 
*,* First-Day School Unions in Ninth month 
occur as follows ; 
11. Burlington, N. J. 
11. Salem, N. J. 
11. Illinois Association. 





Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





| Sheets, Pitlow Cases. 


be held on Seventh-day, Eighth month 28, at 


It is almost a thing of the past for 
women to buy muslin by the yard 
to stitch and hem into Sheets and 
Pillow Cases. No economy or 
advantage in it. The finished 
things, perfectly made, are ready 
here, and at less than the price of 
the material alone: 


SHEETS 


Of heavy bleached Muslin— 


2% by 2% yards, 43 cents 
2% by 2% yards, 48 cents 


Of hand drawn hemstitched Muslin, 214 
by 2% yards, exceptional value, at 


58, 75, and 95 cents each. 


PILLOW CASES 


42 by 36 inches, 11 cents 
45 by 36 inches, 124 cents 


Of fine quality Muslin, hand-drawn 
hemstitched— 


45 by 38% inches, now 19 cents 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND AC- 
CURATELY FILLED. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MOCHA 


HANSCOMS *e Sava 


BEST iN THE WORLD, 


BIG STORE. 10 & MARKET. 
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Special Notice. 

I beg leave to inform the former patrons of my 
father, William Heacock, deceased, and my friends, 
that Iam continuing the business which he estab- 
lished as 

UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 

All calls of a professional nature will receive 

prompt attention. ELLWOOD HEACOCK, 


TELEPHONES: 1313 Vine Street. 
Office, 5807. Residence, 6837. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 








WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


33 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 





* ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 
Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 

Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 
This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 


picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 





KEATING 


KEATING 


(SEE THAT CURVE?) 


Chaff of wheels are made to sell—not to ride, with economy, as a partner. 


KEATING is the wheat of wheels. 


The 


Contains the good—the substance of all improvements. 


The Double Roller Chain and Improved Divided Crank Shaft alone, place the KEATING 


‘* 365 days ahead of them all.’’ 


Our beautiful Catalogue tells of friction reduced. 


Send for one. 


KEATING WHEEL COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and 821 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNovT S8t., PHILA. 


ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT®SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA., 

LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 


curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Rea) Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., 


Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
eee of interest and principal attended to 


t cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JOSEPH oe Ww. WEBSTEE, 


Writing Papers, 


Envelopes of Every Description 
NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 


YEO & LUKENS, "75 * Se 


23 N. 13th St. 
STATIONERS. 613° Walnut St. 


S.F. BALDERSTON’ S SON 


will continue the 


p= OF PAPER HANGINGS 
AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a, 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


274 South Second St., Phila. 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, e: 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, , Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
{Wm.H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John 


Executive Commities : | Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds end Investments are k nowt separate and a from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust O cer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at a 
tual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 
over 34% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 

President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 


HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


“GIRARD _ sus 
LIFE INSURANCE ES U ‘ow TRUST CO. 
ANNUITY AND ’ 


Executes Trusts, a l,l Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer 


J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jpr., Assist. Treas. 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicstor. 

EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't. 
WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 


MANAGERS: 


GEORGE tt an J BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. 

FRANCIS I. GOWER, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 


parents . Pe. 


BR 
BENJAMIN w. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. ate, 
JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. SP SCRINSOR, 
JOSIAH M. BACON 


TOUR TO 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


THE WONDERLAND OF AMERICA HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


VIA BALLASTED, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, Royal Blue Line to New York. 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1897 Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 
Special train of Pullman, Smoking, Dining, Sleep- 


ing, and Observation cars. 


EIGHT DAYS IN THE PARK Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


| Royal Reading Route to Atlantic City. 


a and comfort. Safety and 


nC C. Hancock & Co. 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & BR. B. B.) 
DEALERS IN Best GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


ae Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALEE IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


RATE, 
INCLUDING ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES, 


‘ . 
$2.35 
[ADDITIONAL TOURS 

To Niagara Falls, Quebec, Moutreal, Saratoga, etc. 

AUGUST 17TH 
To Gettysburg, Luray, and WASHINGTON. 

SEPTEMBER 9TH 

_ To Getty sburg, 7 Natural Bridge, s 


For itineraries oe rs 
— oom, or @ 
, Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter , 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, » 


Richards & Shourds, Borioans and | 
Jobbing Attended To. CONTRACTORS 
1125 Sheaff 3t. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Cuar_Les W. RICHARDS, 1220 Angle 8t., Tioga. 


vie 
Assistant 





CARPENTERS, 





